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te ie, Week 


Mr. Bryce was once heard to say that 
Washington is, from June to September, 
the worst capital in the world for resi- 
He 
ecarcely have forgotten Madrid, with its 


dence and public business. could 
proverbial “tres meses de infierno”; but 
there at 
comes from the Guaddérramas, whereas 


least an occasional breeze 
is without either near-by 
One 
might offer Calcutta as a rival, but the 


Washington 
hills or bodies of cooling water. 


capital of India has now been trans- 
ferred to Delhi. 
man proposes that a “summer capital” 
be built. 
to the necessity of summer sessions in- 


A despairing Congress- 


Apparently resigning himself 


definitely, he suggests that Congress and 
the Executive be provided with tempo- 
the Blue 
Ridge, three or four hours away. He 
would have the needful buildings erect- 


rary quarters somewhere in 


ed, and the seat of government trans- 
ferred to them at least during July and 
August. But one almost suspects that 
such a counsel could come only from a 
man whose head had been affected by 
the heat. 
such plan being adopted. 


There is no likelihood of any 
Relief, if any 
is to be had, must be found in other 
ways. 


From October till the middle of May 
the Washington climate is as fine as could 
be wished. 


is to be condemned to nine months of 


If it is true that Congress 


forced labor at Washington every year, 
it is obvious that the nine months ought 
to be the ones in which the labor can 
best be done. But the case is, no doubt, 
The 


machinery 


overdrawn. House possesses leg- 


islative which can grind 


with celerity. In the Senate the wheels 
often turn aimlessly for weary weeks. It 
has absolutely no rule for putting an 
end to interminable and perhaps purely 
dilatory debate. It is desirable 
tain the deliberative quality of the Sen- 


ate and the 


to re- 


even, on just occasion, 


power of obstruction. But there is no 
sound reason why this should be pushed 
to such absurd and intolerable lengths 


as are now permitted. The suggestion 


| has been made 


of a rule 
thirds vote of the Senate may end dis 
cussion and bring the matter to a vote 
This seems reasonable. Possibly, if the 
held 


enough, and the weather is hot enough, 


Senate is at Washington long 


it may be induced to consider a cure 


for its time-wasting habits. 





We cannot tell the motive of the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Senate commit- 
tee in making the particular modifica 
tion on which they have agreed as to the 
income-tax exemption. But, like the gal- 
lant Irishman who told the lady that he 


didn’t know her but whatever it 


was she didn't look it, we 


age, 
feel tempted 
to say that, whatever object these gen- 
tlemen had in view, they have not at- 
tained it. 
that they were removing from the bill, 


Certainly, if they imagined 
in any degree, the reproach of its mak 
ing the exemption too high, they are en 
tirely mistaken. The exemption is low- 
ered to $3,000 only in the case of a man 
having neither wife nor children to sup- 
port; it will still come to $4,000 for any 
married man unless his wife has an in- 
come of her own large enough to be tax- 
able; and a man with a wife and two 
children enjoys an exemption of $5,000. 
Now the of 


above the age of thirty is about one-sev- 


total number single men 


enth of the whole number of men of 


those ages. Hence it is probable that 
the number of persons cut out from the 
tax by the exemptions for children will 
exceed the number brought under it by 
the reduction of the basis for men with- 
out wives or children; and it is quite 
certain that, if this is not the case, at all 
events the net increase in the number 


of taxable persons will not be large 


enough to be significant. 


The case for the proposed change is 

better if it be the 
standpoint of social rather than politi- 
The effect of this trifling 


no regarded from 
cal purpose. 
change in the tax as an encouragement 
to the rearing of families can but be in- 
be different it 


significant. This might 


the exemption were a low one; If per- 
sons whose income was $1,000 were sub- 
ject to the tax, for example, then the 


relief given by a further exemption of 
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that a two- 


$1,000 for the wife and $500 for each 
‘hild would be somewhat considerable. 
To a man with $2,000 income, the $l0 a 
year might mean a good deal; by @ man 
with $3,000 and a wife and two children, 
the lifting of a $20 tax would be felt as 
omething of a help. But what this pro 
posal does, as compared with the orig- 
00U 
of 


In the case of a 


inal bill, is to relieve a man with $5 


income, and a wife and two children, 


the trifling tax of $10. 


larger family, it is true, the effect is 


greater; and very possibly this may be a 


good thing. But if it is, manifestly the 


thing to do is to begin lower down with 


your primary exemption, and make the 


difference greater. If this sort of thing 


is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 


in such a way as to bring about a re 


cult not altogether insignificant 


Gov. Goldsborough, of Marylan 


named the first coming regular el 


day the time for the election of a 


as 


States Senator to fill the chair 


United 


made vacant by the death of Senator 


and temporarily filled by 


Jackson, a Re 


by the 


Rayner now 


Senator publi 


ed 


ually 


an appoint 


eans, Vir- 


of 


Governor. This n 


without t, the incre 


/ 
the 


Senate 


Democratic majorit n the 


by two, for the eiection is almost sure to 


result in the substitution a Democrat 


tor a Republican; and this in time for 


the whole of the regular session of Con 


But the election is of special in 


e£ress., 


terest the first to be ordered under 


as 


the Ses nth Amendment, and it will 


nie 


take place in a State in which the evils 


of the et method of election of Sen- 


ators had long been illustrated in al- 


worst form and in a most 


most their 


conspicuous way It is true that the 


Senatorial preference 
had 


but the 


primaries of re- 
towards chang- 
full- 
ack 


cent years gone tar 


ing all this; days of the 


tem are not far ! 


iledged old-time sy: 


in the past. Throughout the long Gor- 


man domination, the alliance between 


rotten politics in the nation and flagrant 


misrule in the State of Maryland and 


the city of Baltimore was complete and 


seemed unshakable; and no State fur- 


nished a stronger argument for the free 


ing of both national and State affairs 


from the vicious influences of the indi 


rect method of election 





President Wi n's t Judge 
Gerard r the German sy will 
( no ] el ma ) 1 the 
‘ iv? ‘ of i n int ct ‘ : t 
‘ ol I distinct i it i 

l i i actor 
post at I n is « it impor 
tan id ne mo ) Phe 
need ¢ in Amb idor tor i I sh 
uu i irgent « n y Mr. Wil- 
é eca Pr len ind it to b 
| med that d nt irch ; made 
a fit man judge Gerard has admit 


tedly yme of the qualities required. He 


is cultivated, has social tact, and pos- 
esses ample means. This last fact will 
please the Kaiser, who has never ceased 


to regret the loss to Berlin of Mrs. Tow- 
er, whom he called “the Moltke of so 
ciety.’ Such a glittering social cam- 
paign as she carried on will scarcely be 


imitated by the Gerards, but there 

every reason to expect that the new 
Ambassador will be welcome in Berlin 
and will adequately represent his coun- 


try. 


Secretary McAdoo’s reorganization ot 
the customs by abolishing 113 collector- 


ships will 


be approved by friends of 
efficient and economical administration 


rhe simplification of the servi 


involy- 
ed may be seen in the fact that only for- 
ty-nine collectors or surveyors remain 
The offices of others are now under the 
jurisdiction of larger ports The chiet 
reformation is, of course, in the “in 
terior ports of entry,” such, for example, 
as Albany, whose tiny trickle of half a 
million in revenues now goes to swell 
New York city’s annual total of nearly 
The district of New York 


200 million 


includes five ports besides t headquar- 


ters here; that of St. Lawrence four- 
teen, besides Ogdensburg. In salaries 
the new step will save half a million 
yearly In administrative complexities 
it will save far more But its chiet 
merit is that it is a slashing attack on 


a number of fat political plums, and is 
itself not dictated by political motives 
districts remaining the present 
collectors will uniformly be retained. In 
the appointment of the new deputy col 
lectora the Secretary has designated of 


ficers old in the service All this indi 


cates governmental ideals that the lat 


| 1 Reed ould find it diMicult to un 
derstand When the Maine statesman 
vas Speaker he once protested violent 
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‘ly that to abolish the useless customs 


houses that sprinkled the Maine coast 
uld break 


leaning, of course, the party machine. 


down the government— 


put out by the lobbyist Mul- 
iall is of a famifiar type. Just how 
significant are its revelations can be de- 
termined only after they have been sub- 
jected to adequate scrutiny. Some of 
them appear to be absurd or incredible 
on their face; others have a prima-facie 
probability, and some are supported by 
documentary evidence. The one thing 
that is most salient in the case at first 
sight is the folly of the head men of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers in carrying on such operations as, 
even upon the most favorable view of 
the case, Mulhall was entrusted with, 
through the agency of such a man and 
by means of such written correspon- 
dence as has now come to light. But, 
so far at least as Mr. Kirby is concern- 
ed, there ought to be nothing very sur- 
prising in this. The indiscretions now 
revealed can hardly give evidence of 
greater lack of judgment than some of 
the public utterances by the late presi- 
dent of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. If his secret plottings were 
not better managed than his open ap- 
peals to public opinion, they certainly 
constituted no serious danger to the re 


publi 


The Senate last week passed the New- 
lands bill amending the Erdman act so 
as to enlarge the board of arbitration 
tor railway labor disputes from three 
to six 


and also to provide for the ap- 


y the President of an offi- 


pointment | 
cial mediator, a permanent salaried of- 
ficer independent of all Government bu- 
reaus. Even as it is, the Erdman act 
has been of vital help in averting dan- 
ger of strikes of the most serious char- 
acter upon at least two occasions. But 
upon both those occasions, the composi- 
tion of the board provided for in the 
act—causing, as it did, the outcome of 
the whole dispute to seem to turn upon 
the vote of one man—was so strongly 
objected to as to render very doubtful 
the reference of the dispute to any arbi- 
tration at all. In the one instance, the 
objection came from the railways, in the 
other from the men. It is a particularly 


gratifying feature of the present move 


act that it appears to 


to amend thi 
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have the hearty support both of the 
companies and of the employees. It is 
perhaps not too favorable a view to re 
gard this as an illustration of the broad- 
er and beiter spirit that has been mani- 
festing its« if, in sO many ways in recenf 


years between capital and labor. 





The agreement between the Attorney- 
General and the Union Pacific manage- 
ment over the disposal of the Southern 
Pacific stock held by the railway com- 
pany, and the acceptance of their plan 


ty the Court, bring the solution of an 
unusually perplexing problem. The 
Union Pacific had bought about $126,000,- 
000 of that stock—about 47 per cent. of 
ihe total amount outstanding, and there- 
tore sufficient to control the Southern 
Pacific absolutely. Under the Roosevelt 
Administration, this virtual merger of 
two parallel transcontinental lines was 
attacked as restraint of trade. The Fed- 
eral Circuit Court decided that it was 
not such restraint, because Harriman’s 
primary purpose, in the operation, was 
to get control of the Central Pacific 
property. That railway did not parallel 
Union Pacific; it was a natural connect- 
ing line from Union Pacific’s main West- 
ern terminus to the Pacific Coast; but 
it was owned by the Southern Pacific. 
The Supreme Court overruled the Cir- 
cuit Court’s opinion; and, though de- 
claring the acquisition of the Central 
Pacific property per se to be entirely 
legal, nevertheless pronounced the pur- 
chase of the main Southern Pacific line 
to be contrary to the law, and ordered 
Union Pacific to submit to the Circuit 
Court, before May 10,a satisfactory plan 
ior disposing of its $126,000,000 South- 
ern Pacific holdings. The date was af- 


terward extended to July 1. 





The plan accepted provides for ex- 
changing $38,000,000 of the company’s 
Southern Pacific holdings for a nearly 
& Ohio 


shares, owned by the Pennsylvania, and 


equal amount of Baltimore 
tor the lodging of the rest with a trust 
company, which shall have no power to 
vote the stock, but may sell it at in- 
tervals, between now and 1916, to buy- 
ers not identified with Union Pacific. 
This is a term long enough to warrant 
the sellers in awaiting recovery of in- 
vestment markets from their present 
depression. Whether, in the meantime, 
the project of exchanging part of the 
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shares for another company’s holdings is irresistible that these are the “bodily 
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of another railway’s stock—in which ease” editors whom Mr. Roosevelt had 


each party to the exchange gave upown- in mind. Too high praise cannot 
ership in a parallel line for owner- given him for the Roman firmness wit 
ship in a line not subject to that objec- which he exposes his own associates and 
tion—will be carried further, remains employers, when truth and justi ! 


for events to settle. The main consid- mand it. 
ration is that a dangerous possibility 
in a troubled financial market has been An 


instructive, th: tempo! 


averted. phase of magazine development of r 
cent years is called to mind by the court 
In the course of the warmed-over proceedings in the case of one defunct 
sermons which Col. Roosevelt prints in monthly muckraking publication which 
last week’s Outlook as the latest instal- carried the art of plain thinking and 
ment of his biography, he falls foul of high living to something like perf 
certain wicked editors whom he does not tion: with the result that millions of 
tame. Their chief offending was that dollars of stock of a value approximat 
they did not agree with his view of the jing the price of ice at the North Polk 
exalted virtues of Boss Quay. Some curi- js now held by sorrowing investors to 
osity has been expressed as to who these whom the opportunity to make this a 
mysterious editors could have been. We much better place to live in, and inci 
think we can tell. The Colonel does not gentally to earn 12 per cent., proved it 
name names, but he gives certain resistible. It was as if Peter the Hermit 
“marks,” as the logicians say, by which had supplemented his enunciation ot 
they can be identified. For example, God's will with the offer of gilt-edged 
“they delivered malignant judgment on first mortgage securities on choice busi 
meaning Quay. Now, the ness lots in Jerusalem when that city 
Outlook of June 11, 1904, said of Quay should be taken from the Paynim. Those 


’ 


a dead man,’ 


that he thought of politics only as a were mad, glad days only a few years 
“game,” and that to it he “brought the ago when the iniquities of Wall Street 
audacity of a soldier of fortune and the were scourged in the front pages and 
conscience of a gambler.” It continued more than imitated in the editor's con- 
that Quay “was as ready to sacrifice a fdential chats with his readers. It was 
principle as a chessplayer is to sacrifice one kind of manifestation of the power 
@ pawn”; that he “believed that every of the press of which all decent mem- 
man had his price,” and that “the only bers of the profession felt ashamed, and 
dishonesty in politics his conscience rec- whose passing seems now ‘ike the going 
ognized was refusal to pay the price that of a nightmare. 

had been promised.” This, we are con- 
fident, must have been the “malignant 


The Latin or Crewe oration at Oxford 


udgment on a de man” which made , 
judg ad ma P ad delivered alternately by the publie ora 


Mr. Roosevelt so indignant. : : 
tor and the professor of poetry, is usual 
ly thought of as a dry and formal piece 
This inference is borne out by the of pedantry. In reality, although its 
description of the offending editors chief purpose is the commemoration of 
which Mr. Roosevelt gives. He declares the founders of the University. it often 
that he knew them, and knew that they touches on the events of the academi 
“had led lives of bodily ease and the year, and so is made impressive and 
avoidance of bodily risk.” Does not this timely. Witticisms and even puns hav 


fit the editors of the Outlook to a T?! been known to creep into it. Thi ear, 


There is no record that Dr. Lyman Ab-| as pronounced by the president of Mag 
bott ever challenged Henry Ward Beech- | dalen, its references to the achievements 
er to put on the gloves for six rounds, of Oxford graduates during the twelve- 
or to jump off the Brooklyn Bridge, or to month just past made it a notewort 

swim the East River with his boots on. academic document President Warren 
Who ever heard of Lawrence Abbott began by mentioning f ir im the 
drinking up Esel or eating crocodiles? Balkans, and said that pea ad again 
And Mr. Mabie, instead of rushing to and again wavered in th: ilance but 
Africa to shoot lions, goes off tamely to| for one man, an Oxford and a falliol 


Japan to give lectures. The conclusion! man, the glory of the ho of Grey 
























































“Eece iterum Edvardu It 
Ss audit t 
nist s itu O 
if | 
ntists and i 
j int ( 1 i 
r explorat ind ft 


2 2 yritu t 

\ atque va eX] t 

é | Such nan t 

iminat any oratior | 
Latin 

An unpleasant ort ¢ ‘ 

( q on the ubjec f al 
orruptio Is Maki! it ! 
Variou quarters If an Enyglis} 
mentions the word Krup he instant 
has Marconi hurled back at hin hl 
ary can throw no stone at aly 
jut smashing her own glass hou And 
all the European criminators a 


criminators are taking great comfort 
President Wilson's denunciation 

tariff lobby! This is not exactly done 
by the Italian ex-Minister, Luigi Luzzat- 
ti, writing in the Corriere della 

but he does take a little patriotic pride 
in affirming that a radical change in 
the tax laws, affecting man) It 


Was made by the Chamber, in thé 


Without any suspicion of cor! 

ods having been even atten pted | 
there were gross official frauds in «¢ 
nection with the building of the Palace 
of Justice, Luzzatti does not in the | 
deny: but he assert that it i ype 


critical for foreign nations to point a 


finger of scorn at Italy on tl ai 

or to intimate that tl! incident ty} 
al of the state ef he Olitical 

ity This, he declares, is not so 

is it is painted by even st lta 

On one point he spea vith special 
know ledge The Italian Trea 

Which he himself has esided a 
been, he asserts, ever sin tl i 
tion of the kingdon ansol 

from so much as the suspicion 
ruption Finance Minist i 

ind gone, superintending great fiscal 
operations, including a I 
ions of national bonds 

ever asserted that a te 

the fingers of one ¢ th 

them retired from office p 






the y took it 
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GROPING FOR A BUDGET. 


No little confusion of thought is 
shown in some of the comments on the 
defeat, in the House Democratic cau- 


cus, of a plan for making an annual bud- 
This was only one plan, and it was 
The 


proposal was that a sort of general bud- 


get. 
open to several forcible objections. 
Ket committee should be formed, and 
that it should, at the beginning of the 
session, determine what the amount oI 
the annual appropriations should be. To 


this sum the various spending commit- 


tees would then be rigidly held. The 
idea was, obviously, to make some ap- 
proach to the practice of other coun- 
tries Sut this was more in form than 
substance. The root of the matter in 
England, for example, is Ministerial re- 
sponsibility. The budget is framed by 
the Cabinet, but if it is beaten or sub- 


stantially amended by the Commons, the 


Cabinet resigns. Nothing of the kind 


could be thought of in connection with a 
budget committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives It would have the name 


but neither the power nor the perils of 
financial control. Moreover, as Congress- 
idan Fitzgerald argued, the practical ef- 
tect of such a committee, particularly at 
the short session of Congress, would be 
eo to delay the preparation of appropria- 
tion bills that some of them would be in 
danger of failing, or of being passed 
virtually without scrutiny or debate. 
These and other considerations influ- 
enced the 


the 


majority in the caucus to op- 
It would be at best but 
It 


with the debit side of 


pos plan. 


an experiment and a makeshift. 
would deal only 
the ledger; and any scheme that limits 
itself to outlay, with no control of tax- 
levying and income, it would be absurd 
to call a complete form of budget-fram 
ing. That we have nowhere in our sys- 
tem any one authority, or set of authori 
ties, to decide both what money shall be 
taken from the taxpayers and what shall 
be appropriated for carrying on the gov 
ernment, has often been pointed out as 
public 


trouble 


our 


the 


nu standing weakness in 


finance Radically to cure 


eems impoasible, with our irresponsible 


Ministry, but there are many ways of 


meliorating it. Of these, the plan just 
rejected was only one; from others help 
inmay be got 


The point that President Taft drove 


ut 


‘cers. 
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| der into our chaotic budget-making, was | 


the need of preparing full and accurate 
estimates for Congress. This is natural-| 
‘y the work of the various Cabinet offi- 
It has, in fact, been much more| 
If the 
House would make it a rule never to ex- 
ceed these estimates, it would approxi- 
the 
House of Commons, that it “will receive 


carefully done in recent years. 


mate oldest standing order of the 
no petition for any sum relating to pub- 
lic service nor proceed upon any motion 
for a grant or charge upon the public 
revenue unless recommended 
by the Crown’’—that is, nowadays, by 
the 
lead the House of Representatives to the 


Ministry. But it is one thing to 


water, and another to make it drink. 
There must be within that body itselr 
some hand or hands with the power to| 
to the 
else the most earnest efforts of the Ex- 


the 


refuse loosen purse-strings, or 


ecutive to make government eco- 


nomical will be in vain. 


The had such a 
power of control in the House, but we 


We! 


United States once 


have allowed it to be dissipated. 


refer to the Committee on Appropria- 


tions. Both students of public finance 
and men versed in the actual spending 
of money by Congress have agreed that 
the break-up of the powers of that com- 
mittee, which occurred in 1885, when 
the right to report appropriation bills 
was given to eight other committees of 
the House, was a direct incentive to ex- 
travagance, if not an efficient cause of 
it. 
Chairman 
mittee. As 
profound truth: “You think my business 


Speaker Cannon was for many years 
of the Appropriations Com- 
such he once uttered the 
is to make appropriations, but it is not. | 
It is to prevent thr being made.” It 
was a similar cont qm of duty which 
Samuel J. Randall" fSerished; and it 
was by th«,vrercise of hissgreat power 
as Chairmam oT the Appropriations Com- 


mittee that he enab'’ed .,jparty to make 


4 ublic expendi-| 
1A There was | 
depriving the 
Mr. Ran- 


a record for econ” 
tures never since 
ample warnive against 
committee of fts sole control. 
dall protested that if the ‘appropriations 
were divided up among, several comn:it- | 
tees, “you will enter upon a path of ex- 
travagance you cannot foresee the length 
of.” Mr. Cannon declared that it would | 


| 
by itself mean the addition of $50,000,-| 


most strongly, in his praiseworthy | 000 a year to Government expenditures; not deny—as 


last March, he referred to what he re- 
garded as the almost fatal change, and 
said that in his deliberate judgment, 


'“based upon intimate knowledge and ob- 


servation, it has cost the country many, 
many millions of dollars in needless ap- 
propriations and expenditures.” It would 
Le easy to multiply testimony of this 
sort from men of long experience in 
both House and Senate. 

Now, there are pending in the House 
amendments to the rules which would 
restore to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions its old exclusive control over the 
great money bills. Their acceptance 
will, of course, be difficult. The other 
committees have tasted blood and will 
not meekly surrender the power they 
have had. The cry will be raised that 
such great power as it is proposed to 
restore to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would be dangerous. This could 
partly be met by the proposal to make 
the Committee larger, with the chairmen 
of other committees serving on it, and 
so dovetailing the business of the House. 
But real authority to control expendi- 
The 
happy-go-lucky method stands condemn- 
ed. have been running 
wild with the reins on their neck. To 
some man or committee must be given 
the right to apply the curb-bit; and if 
the House does not approve the plan of a 
general budget committee, it might well 
consider going back to the old form of 
control through a single Appropriations 


tures must be vested somewhere. 


Expenditures 


Committee. 


SOBERNESS AND PROGRESS. 
A statement was issued the other day 
by a notable committee of social work- 
ers in relation to the agitation which 


fiared 
months ago over the relation between 
They do not un- 


up so violently two or three 
low wages and vice. 
dertake to dispose of the question; in- 
deed, the statement is rather in the na- 
ture of an expression of general atti- 
tude. But that attitude is highly sig- 
nificant; and, moreover, it is the atti- 
tude which has been taken by sober and 
wise persons generally. The commit- 
tee are of the opinion that the actual 
form taken by the agitation has been 
euch that “grave evils are likely to re 
sult” from it and that these have “in 
many cases already resulted.” They do 
indeed no sensible per- 


efforts to introduce something like or-' and in his farewell speech to the House! son can deny—that economic causes are 


, 
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in many instances an important factor 
in causing girls to yield to temptation, 


Lut they regard as vastly more impor-| 


tant causes those moral, educational, 
and social influences, and those defects 


of character, which have always been, 


held chiefly accountable for the evil. 
So far as formal investigations of a sta- 
tistical character throw light on the sub- 
ject, they support the view thus express- 
ed broadly by the members of this com: 
mittee, whose judgment was formed 
either on wide experience in investiga- 
tion or on long-standing personal con- 
tact with the problem. 


Now it may always be urged in be 


half of the violent, or extravagant, or | 


hysterical’ methods of reform agitation | 


that after all it makes no practical dif- 
ference whether the statements it goes 
upon are anywhere near the truth or 
not, provided only that the object aimed 
ut is a good one. If, in order to rouse 
the public, it is necessary to go about 
shouting wildly and making extrava- 
gant assertions, why should any one 
seriously object? The noise of the cam 
paign will soon be forgotten, while its 
substantial result will abide; to be 
squeamish about the means is to sacri- 
fice the end. Now there may be some 
plausibility in this view. But one has 
not to go far in order to find fatal ob- 
jections to it. In this particular in- 
stance, an objection of the most vital 
nature is indicated in the remarks ol 
the committee. They speak of serious 
evils that have resulted from the agi- 
tation; what they had in mind is not 


difficult to conjecture. The agitators 


were so possessed with the idea that low | 


Wages are the one great cause of vice, 
that not a few of them deliberately en- 


couraged and propagated the notion that) 


comfortable wages were the only possi- 


ble safeguard of a working girl's virtue; | 


some men went so far as to declare that 
the want of them was in itself as great 
an evil as a life of shame. This mon- 
estrous view, as absurd as it is perni- 
cious, would never have been entertain- 
ed, even by the light-minded persons 


who took it, but for the previous un- 


dermining of their judgment through | 


gross exaggeration and distortion of the 
tacts. 


But it is not only, and not chiefly, on | 


account of evils which may incidentally 
attend it that the hysterical method of 
attacking public questions is to be con- 





demned. There are few public policies 


| so supremely essential that questions of 
degree are of no consequence in connec- 
tion with them; few measures whose 
benefit is so clear and so overwhelming 
that all considerations of countervailing 
evil become insignificant or impertinent. 
At the present time there are many 
great questions of politics in which the 
judgment of any reasonable man must 
turn upon a balancing of the evils for 
which a remedy is proposed against the 
evils to which the remedy itself may ex- 
rose us. In every such case, the differ- 
ence between looking soberly at the facts 
and running wild among them is just 
the difference between political sanity 
jand political insanity. If, for instance, 
corruption on the bench were a prevail- 
ing and incurable condition, the recall 
of judges might be a proposal that we 
ought all to go in for unreservedly; if, 
on the other hand, it is a rare thing, 
and has been becoming rarer through 
the growing tendency to divorce judi- 
|cial elections from party politics, then 
the fact that the recall would tend to 
diminish judicial independence and to 


make the bench less attractive to a high 
type of lawyer becomes the predomi- 


nant consideration. Or, again, in re- 
|gard to the banking and currency bill 
now about to become the chief subject 
of Congressional discussion. It may be 
that we must resort to extreme mea- 
sures of Government control, must confer 
upon a board of Presidential appointees 
powers such as are not exercised by any 
similar body in any country in the 
world; but if we are to arrive at a 
reasonable judgment in this matter, we 
have to begin by thinking soberly and 
exactly of the facts in our own and oth- 
er countries, and not be carried away 
|by vague generalities that will not bear 
examination. 

A phrase that used to figure promi- 
nently in American political discussion 
was “the sober second thought.” It be- 
/came tiresome, and has now been long 


out of fashion. The need itself, how- 


ever, has not, we are convinced, been 


outgrown. We are much quicker than 


in the past to adopt measures plainly 
idictated by considerations of the gen- 
eral welfare; and this, so far, is good. 
But there are things which in their na- 
|ture demand grave and cautious consid- 
leration, and here the sober second 
thought must still be counted on to as- 
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sert itself. As for its justification in 
the past, a single instance may suffice: 
to show it In a most striking way. At 
the time of the great silver agitation, 
cverything turned on the ability of great 
multitudes of Americans to keep their 
heads. If they had been carried away) 
by the appearances of the moment; if 
they had thought that the experience of 
a few years was everything, and that 
the principles of sound monetary policy, 
taught by ages of experience, were noth 
ing, they would have made the mad dash 
which was urged upon them so plaus 
ibly and which for a time the nation 
seemed bent upon. The firmness of a 
tew strong men, above all of President 
Cleveland, stemmed the rush, and thus 
the indispensable thing was gained 

time for the nation to find itself. In 
matters even more vital than that, the 
same need will continue to exist in all 
those times that try the stuff of which 


a republic is made. 


SOME NATIONAL SHORTCOMINGS 

There are several standing confessions 
of weakness or guilt that we Americans 
make as a nation. Every great con 
flagration gives rise to a full crop of edi 
torial lamentations over the enormous 
waste caused by fires in this country; 
and when there is no great conflagra- 
tion, the annual figures of the fire loss 
suffice to remind us that we so far out 
top the leading nations of Europe in 
this respect as to be in a class by our- 
selves. Our annual number of homi- 
cides is equally distinguished above that 
of any other country standing beside us 
in general civilization and humanity. 
There are certain classes of accidents 
concerning which something of the same 
sort is true; notably as to the number of 
persons killed while trespassing on rail- 
way tracks. The death of 5,449 persons 
in this way in the United States last 
year must seem astonishing to any in 
habitant of Germany or England. 

In recent years attention has been 
earnestly directed to quite another kind 
of shortcoming. Throughout the move- 
ment for the systematic provision of in- 
demnity to workingmen for industrial 
accidents, special point has been given 
to the agitation by reference to the fact 
that we are only now beginning to do 
what Germany has long done in scien- 
tific ways and on a comprehensive scale. 


Western and Southern farmers have 


been bewailing for half a century the 
lack of 
greatly promote the possibilities of ag- 
little has thus 


credit facilities which would 
icultural enterprise; yet 
tar come of the agitation, and it is only 


within the last year or two that the 


movement has acquired real body and 
momentum And this has come about 
through insistence on the great benefits 
end the vast extent of agricultural cred- 
it institutions in several European coun 


a result of the impetus given 


tr i 

! President Taft, and by various 
Stat is iations and State govern 
ment a lars and representative com- 
! oO now on a tour of examination 
nto iestion in Europe, and will 


doubth , upon its return, put the move 
ment into shape for real achievement. 
fo mention only one more instance, but 
one in some respects more remarkable 
than any of the others, the scheme of co- 


operative retail stores, which has had 
so enormous a development in England, 
and the idea of which has been familiar 
here almost 2s long as there, has never 
been able to get beyond the most rudi 
mentary stage in this country. “The 


effete’ monarchjes across the water, 
says Mr H W 


World's Work for July, “are a 


Lanier, in an article 
n the 
generation ahead of us in true demo 
cratic coéperation”; and this is undeni- 
ably a fact, at least so far as coéperative 


buying and lling is concerned, 
As to some of these things it has been 
latter 


fashion, in these 


years, to lay the blame on the suprem- 
acy of money, or of factors in the popu- 
lation that are dominated by money. If 

do not guard against fires in which 
working people’s lives are endangered 
as well as other nations do; if we have 
more mine explosions; if we are twenty 
years behind the times in compulsory 


workingmen'’s insurance provisions 


all this is because our government has 
thumb of capital in a 


eon under the 


greater degree than elsewhere 


may be an element of truth in this 


irge; but it is not the only factor in 


the case, and indeed we are inclined to 
think that it Is among the least essential 
of the factors Nor does that other ex 


planation, that with us government el! 


fectiven in thes matters has been 

de impossible by our system of divi 
sion of powers between the States and 
the nation, to our mind go much further 


Within the past few years, we have been 
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making rapid headway in _ all these 
things—child labor, workmen’s compen- 


sation, sanitary regulation, industrial! 
inspection—and neither the opposition 
of capitalistic interests nor the division 
of political jurisdiction has offered any 
formidable obstacle to the process. Giv- 
en the one thing needful, the awakening 
of genuine and general interest in the 
questions, the rest has been easy. 

The main cause, we are convinced, is 
a certain characteristic of the Ameri- 
French 
It is 


Americans to take very 


can temperament—what the 
would call a defect of its quality. 
difficult to get 
seriously a great many things that peo- 
ple in other countries take very serious- 
ly indeed Diverse as are the various 
matters we have instanced—and many 
more might be cited—there is one thing 
they have in common. Americans are 
no more indifferent about their own 
lives than other people, but they will 
walk along a railway track if it hap- 
pens to be handy; they will crowd on 
the running-board of a trolley car rath- 
er than wait a quarter of an hour, and 
the only way to keep them from leap- 
ing from 
ferry-boat is to shut them off with gates. 
They are willing to take chances where 
other people are not, and they are not 
so willing to take a lot of trouble to 
gain comparatively small or remote ben- 
efits or to prevent comparatively rare 
or improbable evils, as other people are. 
It takes a deal of keen interest, and de- 
votion to troublesome details, to build 
up a great codperative retail-store sys- 
tem, and the 5 or 10 per cent. saving 
does not appeal strongly to the Ameri- 
can nature. We should have had work- 
men’s compensation laws long ago if the 
workmen themselves had felt very keen- 
ly about it. The very energy of the 
American nature, the masterful spirit of 
its achievement, result in a slighting 
of what does not present itself to the 
general mind as part of the main stream 
of activity. That proverbial good nature 
suffer 

little 


which in other countries are resented 


which causes us to without a 


murmur a thousand nuisances 
and repressed is in part a sign of our 
strength and our prosperity, in part a 
manifestation of our unwillingness to 
take troubl 


daily business To good-nature, to in- 


about anything outside our 


difference, and to a certain slothfulness 


in outlying matters which is perhaps the 


‘ 
the dock onto a departing 





' correlative of our tremendous energy in 
what we regard as our main business, 
may safely be ascribed a great part of 
whatever shortcomings we have exhibit- 
ed as a people. 

THE HEYDAY OF LIBRARIANS. 

Any one who has foHowed the meet- 
ings of the American Library Associa- 
tion, which ended last Saturday, after a 
i.” Bey 


must have been set reflecting seriously 


week's session at Kaaterskill, 


in several directions. The public li- 
brary, with a lifetime in this country of 
scarcely more than sixty years, has al- 
ready reached that highly specialized 


development which characterizes the 


public school The old-fashioned brows- 
ing which used to unearth many a de- 
lightful book that one wasn’t looking 
for is largely a thing of the past. Books 
must be classified in reference rooms 
according to the divisions of knowledge 
which now form the plan of public in- 
struction. This serves a purpose which 
should not be hastily minimized. The 
library is attempting to-day as never 
before to meet the needs of a most 
heterogeneous public. Particular atten- 
tion is given to those who cannot read- 
ily help themselves. Experts are em- 
ployed to pick out books best suited to 
immigrants, to ambitious farm-hands 
wnd factory workers, to children, legis- 
lators, and business men. Volumes are 
also lent by one community to another. 
No better illustration of the contrast of 
former conditions with modern could be 
found than that furnished by one who 
took part in the Conference. She visit- 
ed a library in England where the tradi- 
tion was still maintained of chaining 
the books to the shelves; yet the same 
day she saw books in trucks on the 
way to the provinces. So greatly has 
the spirit changed that the up-to-date 
librarian, she said, had to restrain him- 
self from running out into the highway 
and chaining books to the passer-by! 
With the minute organization which 
is now the rule in public libraries goes 
a sense of power and_ responsibility 
which has given even those possessed of 
it some pause. Mingled with much talk 
about highly specialized efficiency was 
frequently heard a note of warning lest 
the library should have a disintegrating 
effect. Ags President Legier put it, the 
public is tending towards a “rag-time’ 


habit of mind which the library can 
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help to correct only by installing a di- 


rector and assistants with proper per- 


Ta) . nn . - a! 1 te 7 + 
sonalitics..However detafied its systcm, 


an institution should strive to allure 
its readers to its best possessions in gen 
eral fields of knowledge. Mr. Legle1 


PTwRECE MLS OS ESE eiS ee LEE £8 Bee, 


would probably not go so far as one of 


several outsiders whose criticism was 


of a public library sho ild | the I 
ott ts in! ( ] ty da 

’ ' , , 
a 5 Ulf | ii j { 
the sis ) I 
the ? i ( \ ( t 


cas t t ot ¢ I 

virt > / h doll if 

t! t iven to ivenil t 
t of New York, Boston, and | 
cago KeS the as ) pa it ( 
and de nti 1] 4 iu ] ) A « no 
hoping to render other departments 


equally inviting. The necessity is clear, 
the problem is how to meet it. Much 
could be accomplished, it is felt, if heads 
and attendants had leisure for daily 
reading. Then we might hope for more 
of such outstanding figures as Winsor, 
and especially certain Englishmen who, 
while carrying on their duties in the 
British Museum or the Bodleian, have 
shown by their publications how wide 
ranging were their minds. 

Closely connected with this, though 
it received but brief discussion by the 
Association, is the amount of attention 
which any large public library should 
devote to scholars. What with all the 
thought bestowed upon those who have 
to be driven to the shelves, it is a ques- 
tion whether the natural bookman is not 
somewhat neglected. To compare the 
New York Public Library with the Brit- 
ish Museum is not altogether fair, yet 
the mere physical conveniences in Lon- 
don might be reproduced. The scholar 
is not so easily distracted as the poet, 
but to sit at a great flat table with no 
division into desks, and to be obliged to 
walk into a distant room to consult 
the card catalogue, is distracting to even 
prosaic moods. If more warmth of per- 
sonality is really desired for the pub 
lic library, and if it is to be an intel- 
lectual centre, there is no better way to 
begin than to heed the comfort of those 
who by their equipment are intellectual 


leaders. 


One other important problem which 
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confronted the Association tha f gés crying it dow: ind 
selecting I boo i 
iy appreciates ! ta 
ved H t ! t l t 
‘ } rea ‘ \ 1 \ Yet ‘ 





{thc Ess VHES i t a i ia i 
g i l t | i 
i bli a t ‘ 
librar patrona t t 7 
i to , 
at t 
t 
i { 1 
Robert Hert t 
1 put, ip t 
t furthe by it 
reutzer Sonata was much ; 
. i 
ful to young readers than, say, ‘l 
( { i 
rosary.” And other writers urged great 
, , . ‘ t I 
caution in instituting censorship; they 
vould t up truth to life as the proper ” — ment , 
aa , ere the higher technical ive Db 
standard of selection. Unanimity is not 
ol ! | cl I 
to be expected from h Council, with tral 1O1 i 
iii preparing Db ‘ 


whom the subject was left. But it would 


uppear that some thoroughgoing policy 


ought to be adopted. The function — . eae uid — 
of a good library should be not only to ws the Empire's alertn 0 a 
acquire but quite as much to reject; “Menta! scheme of practical educat 
end just now fiction is sorely in need of Institutions like the Cha veabul 
weeding Royal 7 il High §& 0 nd t 
i | gH hel! ool « Ci t 
t isands ol studen la 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION orld. take ™ P 

A strong current in present-day An iluable 1 , t 

an life, felt in the industrial orld i est industrial training | 
and even in the most sheltered bays of provement schools of Muni 
education, is the growing belief in the 1 Kerchensteiner iginate 
relation between industrial efficiency youths who entered t: 
and education Vocational training i t legal age, have be imitated t 
becoming a great popular demand A there are now several thou 1, att 
complex population, called upon to de- ance upon which is compu! fi in 
fend its economic position against the dreds of thousands of apprentice 
world’s competition, is requiring public trade guilds have partial direction 
provision for teaching its masses of ar-| these schools, and contracting 
tisans and technicians. The complaint ers must see that their boys and 
is that the common schools have insist- attend classes Guild school tat 
ed upon preparation for life without in rade schools, and state comm 
sisting as well upon preparation for live-| schools abound everywhet ey 
lihood. The progress of the movement! must choose, according to his means 


in recent years, with many in the col-|and aptitudes, among the preparatior 
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offered by classical, semi-classical, 
eral, 
Sschoois, OF Must enter a snop WIita the | 

of going to 
His life thus gets its permanent 
direction. The plan crowns with glory 
the efforts of Fichte to start the 
nation in the paths of scientific experi- 
It has given its 


privilege improvement 


schools. 


brave 


mentation and labor. 


point to the Kaiser's watchword that 


of Germany is on the seas.” 
Stand, the idea of 
And it 


who chooses 


“the future 


But it emphasizes the 
position and plane of endeavor. 


makes a failure of the boy 


wrong at the outset. 


of demand for vocational 


education here is from wage-earning cit- 


Most the 
izens, with children in school. Some of 
it like of the 
heads of the Curtis Publishing Company 


is from men who, one 


in Philadelphia a few days ago, com- 
plain that to find one well-trained man 
fifty 


laws have given it an 


they must examine applicants. 


Minimum wage 


impetus, for the State cannot force em- 
ployers to pay men high wages without 
its system of edu- 
Final- 


the high-school teachers who trans- 


first guaranteeing, by 


cation, that they are worth it. 
ly, 
late 


dren made as practically useful as pos- 


the artisan’s desire to have his chil- 


sible, see in their educational reforms 
It is in the 


narrowness of this last atti- 


an economical millennium. 


haste and 


tude that there lurks danger. 


Dr. Kerchensteiner’s object in the 


improvement schools of Germany was 


by connecting “a 


for 


devotion 


to train citizens 


built-up readiness service, action, 


insight 
That, 


with an 


the state.” 


and ethical 
into the 
he 


America, 


purposes of 


in a recent lecture in 


trade 


remarked 
the 


as 


German training 


makes for “conscientiousness, diligence, 


self-restraint, and devotion to a stren- 


the character of the expand- 
testifies. The Wis- 


compelling the week- 


uous life,” 


ing German peopl 
consin law of 1911, 
ly 


and 


Instruction of apprentices in English 
of this 
of it in 


citizenship, is a reflection 


epirit, and there should be mors 


vocational circles. 


But the most dismaying aspect of the 


movement is that some of its shorter- 


sighted promoters express a jealousy o! 


liberal education, which they belleve no 


working community should be forced to 
It 
in the business and laboring 


faith the finer fruits of 


maintain has always been hard to 


keep 


alive 


full in 


classes 


lib-' 


education. The great State universities 
of vocational instruction is inimical to 


intellectual ideals. So long as those 


who advocate public trade schools and| 
technical schools urge a drastic “scrap- | 


ping” in industrial communities of the 
older system, 


its literatures and pure mathematics, 


there must remain this bitterness; the | 
result in the end would be an unnatural | 


cleavage between endowed schools and 
State schools, and the closing of the 
higher privileges of education to all but 
the well-to-do. To avoid this harsh dis- 
crimination, 
general hardening of occupational lines, 
leaving the topmost stratum of society 


alone to cultivate the liberal studies. It! 


must be realized that education every- 


where is primarily for life and not live 
lihood, and that new forms and new in-| 


stitutions must have plenty of time to 


grow, even in this impatient age. 


with its Latin and Greek, | 


we should not require al 


| with whom he has so far been happy is 
technical, commercial, or trade are already protesting that the genius | more of a stranger to him than the stars 


he studtes fn his observatory. He sends 
| her out into the world to be free to fol- 
|low the lure of life and “realize” her- 
self, and on her return, to-morrow or in 
ten years, her home and her husband 
‘shall be ready to welcome her. After 
|futile protests the woman leaves upon 
|her pilgrimage, drifts along the line of 
| least resistance, has love affairs, idyllic, 
romantic, and tragic, and returns to the 
husband who rejoices that now she may 
| know herself and he be sure of her. But 
she tells him that, while in her previous 
| ignorance and dependence she had never 
Leen able to find herself, thrust into in- 
dependence and temptation, she had 
completely lost herself—and she turns 
from him and disappears forever. 
Thomas Mann, whose ““Buddenbrooks” 
placed him in the foremost rank of Ger- 
| man novelists, also handles in his latest 
work a fatal crisis in a man’s life. But 
his masterly Novelle, ‘““‘Der Tod in Vene- 
dig” (S. Fischer), appeals to a much 
|smaller circle of readers than the fa- 
| mous novel which is now in its sixtieth 
| edition, because its strength lies in the 


ex subtleties of its psychology and the dis- 


GERMAN NOVELS 
“NOVELLEN.” 


RECENT 


The influence of psychological research 
upon modern German fiction and drama | 
is assuming amazing proportions. The 


trequent occurrence in recent books of| 


a profound and unexpected change in 
the character of men of mature years 


seems curiously to agree with the theory | 


of a climacteric which was discussed in 
the reviews a few months ago. 

The new story of Jacob Wassermann, 
‘Der Mann von vierzig Jahre 
lin: S. Fischer), is an absorbing nar- 
1ative which deals with a country gen- 
tleman of irreproachable character, 


happy husband and father, who sudden- | 
desire for | 


ly conceives an irresistible 
freedom from matrimonial ties, and with 
the valet of his youth 
quest of adventure. After two years’ ab- 


sence upon an Odyssey of emotional ex- 


periences, he returns, infatuated with a 
singer and determined upon divorce. 
But his child is ill, his estate misman- 
aged, and the country on the eve of the 
France. He joins his battal- 
during the long 
finds himself. 
by his wife, he 


with 
ion, wounded, and, 
weeks at the hospital, 
Nursed back to health 


war 


i8 


resumes his previous life, accepting the | 


fact that it is beautiful to be, more beau- 
tiful to work—all of which is recounted 
with an admirable objectivity and in a 
style of rare charm. 
Hirtenfléte” in Arthur Schnitz- 
ler’s remarkable volume, “Masken und 
Wunder” (S. Fischer), deals with a crit- 
ical turning-point in the life of an elder- 
ly man of scholarly tastes who sudden- 
be that the young wife 


“Die 


omes aware 


AND | 


n” (Ber-| 


starts upon a 


tinction of its style. The story begins 
| with an intimate record of the morbid 
| moods and the paralyzed energies of a 
| famous writer and widower of fifty, who 
| suffers from overwork. By the sight of 
|an uncanny stranger, whose appearance 
suggests a wanderer in many lands, he 
is suddenly roused from his indecision 
and goes to Venice for a rest. But Venice 
is hot and stuffy, there is an air of mys- 
tery about it, and his sole enjoyment is 
'to watch the singularly beautiful boy of 
'a Polish family stopping at the same 
hotel on the Lido. The reappearance 
of the uncanny stranger is fraught with 
symbolical meaning. An odor of disin- 
fectants mingles with the ordinary at- 
mosphere of the city: inquiries whether 
there is an epidemic meet with emphatic 
denial, but the foreign papers disappear 
from the reading-room. When the hero 
at last learns the truth, watching the 
fascinating child has become an obses- 
sion, and he has not the energy to leave. 
There is an extraordinary working up 
of the narrative to the day when the 
Polish family prepares to depart and 
the hero, who has watched the boy wade 
far out into the surf, fancies that he sees 
him beckon, tries to rise from his chair, 
and falls unconscious. 


story also owes 
The hero of 


Another noteworthy 
its inception to the plague. 
Anselm Heine's “Die Erscheinung” 
(Berlin: Egon Fleischel) is a German 
engineer who on his homeward voyage 
from years of work on the Marshall 
Islands succumbs to a wave of senti- 
ment, and, half-awake, dreams of a fair 
woman. Opening his eyes, he sees the 
object of his vision coming towards his 
steamer, and on leaving port discovers 
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her among the passengers. They become | 


acquainted and engaged, and go to Paris, 
where he has business at the Exposition. 
The lady is ill the morning after their 
arrival; he leaves her in the care of a 
chambermaid and goes about his busi- 
ness. When he returns at night, he goes 
to her room to inquire, and finds it open 
and empty. For fear of compromising 
her, he awaits the morning, asks for his 
companion, and is told that no lady ot 
that name had been at the hotel. Rant- 
ing and raving, appealing to the police 
and the consulate, are of no avail; he 
is treated like a lunatic, and finally is 
forced to leave town. Years of research 
fail to find a trace of her who had come 
and gone like a vision, but the secret 
annals of the Paris police contain the 
clue to the mystery. 

The devious paths by which people 
arrive at the goal of their desire or the 
fulfilment of their fate is the theme of 
“Umwege,” a volume of stories by Her- 
mann Hesse, the author of “Peter Cam- 
enzind,’ which is now in its sixtieth 
edition. They deal with no unusual 
types of humanity, and are told simply 
and convincingly. The revolt of a priest 
against monastic seclusion, a well-worn 
topic usually invested with a sickly sen- 
timentalism, receives a distinctly new 
note in the story of Pater Mathias. The 
priest's trespass against the vows of his 
calling occurs also in one of the strange- 
ly fascinating stories by Carl Haupt- 
mann, “Nachte” (Leipzig: Kurt Wolff). 
But the ripest work that has come so 
far from the pen of that interesting 
writer is his new novel, “Ismael Fried- 
mann” (Kurt Wolff), in which he has 
reached a formal mastery barely sug- 
gested in his earlier works. The struc- 
ture of this story is solid, the portrayal 
of the characters direct and logical. 
Even the style is more forcible and 
lucid. The hero is the son of a Jewish 
prince of industry and a Protestant pas- 
tor’s daughter, and combines the keen 
analytical spirit of the father’s race 
with the imaginative dreamy soul of 
the mother. He looks like the Nazarene, 
but he is a Nietzschean individualist. 
He has a disregard for the material 
sources of his father’s wealth; he would 
intellectualize and spiritualize life, but 
te could_not do without the luxury and 
the comfort into which he has been 
born and the sensuous estheticism 
which has enslaved him. * He has flashes 
of genius, and is expected some day to 
startle the world with a great work, but, 
undisciplined by necessity, he does not 
know what real work is. He is morbidly 
self-conscious, and will not yield to the 
desire of woman at an age when he 
might love spontaneously. When he re. 
turns to the sweetheart of his early 
youth, the only daughter of an aristo- 
cratic neighbor, she, too, has changed, 
become too introspective and self-cen- 
tred in her isolation, and is unable to 
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share her inner life with another. A 
striking contrast is furnished by the 
cther couple in the story, Ismael's sis- 
ter Isot, and his friend Johannes, who 
cheerfully accept the fundamental facts 
of life, have numerous offspring, and live 
as happily as any fairy-tale lovers. A\l- 
though of such frequent occurrence as 
to be a commonplace, such inter-mar- 
riage is much discussed in Germany, 
since race physiologists are concerned 
ebout the purity of the Teutonic race; 
and the dignified handling of the pro 
blem in “Ismael Friedmann” has receiv 
ed very favorable comment. The book 
is ranked as the most remarkable novel 
ty of the season. 

That form of fiction which offers a 
forecast of the future without being 
exactiy Utopian, hes of late been pro- 
found}y affected by industrial prorrvess 
The persp¢ tives opened by American 
achievements have proved so rich in sug 
gestion to the Germans that they have 
begun to feel the poetry of matter and 
of sheer material , wer. Such a “Zu 
kunftsroman” is Bernhard Kellermanns 
“Der Tunnel” (S. Fischer), which deals 
with the stupendous problem of a sub 
| 
Europe. Mac Allan, the discoverer ol 
Allanite, the diamond steel which revo 
lutionizes the work of excavation; his 
wife, Maud; his friend, the architect 
#@sthete, Hobby; Lloyd, the prince of 


marine tunnel connecting America an 


} 


finance, and his daughter Ethel, are liv- 
ing and just impersonations. There is 
even a suggestion of insight into their 
inner life, as in the chapter succeeding 
the death of Maud and the child, when 
the mask is lifted from the undemon- 
strative Allan, and the man who seems 
all brains and grit is revealed as a man 
of tender and profound sentiment. But 
the interest of the foreign readers will 
undoubtedly centre in the pictures of 
the feverish activity of New York and 
Tunnel City, which vibrate with the 
rhythmical motion of monster machines 
and the dramatic intensity of a life 
which runs along at an even more rapid 
pace than that of today. The story is 
altogether extraordinary. 

Jacob Schaffner, the young Swiss writ 
er whose “Konrad Pilater” and “Irr- 
fahrten” proclaimed him a worthy suc- 
cessor of Gottfried Keller, has also a 
story of modern industrial life in his 
collection, “Die goldene Fratze” (S$ 
Fischer). Its title, “Der eiserne Gétze,” 
suggests the symbolical power of the 
great dynamo that governs the activi 
ties of the town. The atmosphere is 
alive with the thump of levers and the 
whirr of wheels, the glint of steel, the 
fumes of engine fires, and the exhala- 
tions of a mass of men toiling in the 
sweat of their brows. The dramatis per- 
sone stand out effectively against this 
background: a middle-aged foreman 
who, engrossed in his work and his la- 
bor union, neglects his young wife, a 


sister of Shaw's Candida 


cred of her, and when 


fist-to-fist fight between thx 


iis picture of modern labor 
book of Lothringian 


if French writers, like Mau 


book, “Haskamps Anna 
Albert Langen), she 


Vague aspirat 


into a personality, 
vocation, and 
ier work by her professional col 
» attitude of the ordinary 
» old type towards the 
Y that of her boarding-houg 
neighbor towards Toni, and 


fair specimen of 
In other hands t! 


sational serial 


and a peasant mother 


of his birth hangs heavy over th 


who longs for a home and a purpose 
life, but whose initiative is at every step 
During a sojourn 





rough, 


a 


impetuous tempera- 
admitted 
youth 


ham 


ons 
has 
for 
ieaRues 
of 


is 


e 


vs 


soul, 


in 


Rome 





| 


a group of ardent young souls—Mathias 


succumbs to the lure of the Roman 
Catholic Church; but when he decides 
to embri its faith, he is disowned, 
left to ft for hi elf without means, 
and cannot cast anchor in the harbor he 
had dreamed of I world that had 
known him loses sight of Mathias in 


: struggle, spiritual and ma 
terial, that follow. Not until long afte! 
obtaining his does he find a 
home with the 
had been 


will from adopting him before. 


majority 
widow of his father, who 
prevented by a clause of the 
Absorb 
ing as this plot may be to the ordinary 
fiction reader, the paramount interest of 
development of the 
hero's character and the portrayal of the 


the book lies in the 


men and women that enter into his life 


Clara Viebig, who is probably to-day 
the most popular of German woman nov- 

latest novel, 
(Egon Fleischel), re- 


constructed the life of Berlin people dur- 


elists, has in her “Das 


Eisen im Feuer” 


ing the period between the revolution of 


1848 and the war of 1866. The book sug 


gests comparison with “Die Wacht am 


which the scene was Diissel- 
dort But the 


lost any of the qualities 


Rhein,” of 
author has certainly not 
that 


her firm grasp 


charac- 
vork 
amazing 
spirit of a pla 

and its ] p and the gift of throwing 


broad, sure strokes 


t ! vhich i le on historical 
mbodte the best 
cholars 

may ure that it is the 
of it liter to live up to the 
nvariably verifying 

it tatements of fact A continued 

that work, however, discloses a num 
f f unaccountable lapses in accuracy 
or Kar | why is it said that the word 


clalum petal by 


hbetitution of the llable of Latin sepa- 
atus irat This etymology agrees with 
of other dictionaries made 
rior to the year 1900, but it is a statement 
hat plainly needs verification, and is easily 
tated that the term 
This dat« 
tandard English 
iri prior to 100 ind the fact that 


n ler to tl vhol 


rifiabl for it is also 


t med by Necker in 1790 


etymology an 
rica ! ira that is entirely 
at however, that sepal 
not f ! eparat but was coined by 
Greek 


* hinmeelf tute 1! 


word 


term, as is men 


tional Dictionary, 
before the 


bli t noof thi part of the Oxford work 


wblished 1909. thre ear 


Daydon Jackson, 


reta f the Bri h Linnwan Society, 
Botanical Terms,” pub 


hed in 1 tive thi ime Greek word 





! 
most fascinating glimpses of 
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as the source of Necker’s term. This glos- 
ry was known to the Oxford editors, for 
they quote from it their definition of the 


word sclereid. 


what 
mistakes arising from failure 


rhis is not a unique instance of 


ar to be 

to verify statements of fact where verifica- 
on was clearly necessary, and could read- 
made If we go back to the first 
published, we find Lindley, the 


British botanist, cited as authority for the 


section 


Statement that an anonad is a plant “al- 


lied to the pineapple,” though the anonads, 


in fact, are dicotyledonous trees of the cus- 
tard-apple family, and the pineapple is a 
monocotyledonous herb; the two plants are 
related. this, 
Lindley, in his latest edition, at least, says 
would justify such a state- 


Whether he does in the earliest one 


not even remotely Besides 
nothing that 
ment 
is a matter of indifference, so far as the 
Under 
that the word is 
from the “New Latin anona, a pineapple,” 
and this meaning for the New Latin word 
seems as unsupportable as the definition of 


lefinition of the word is concerned. 


anonaceous it is stated 


anonad. 
word molasses, the comment 
is made that: “In the Western U. S. (ac- 


So under the 
cording to Bartlett Dict. Americanisms, 275) 
it is treated as a plural.” The note to this 
effect first appears in Bartlett in the edi- 
tion of 1859, and is retained in the edition 
that: “When 
England condescends to use this word in- 


of 1877, with the addition 


generally makes it plu- 


ral.” This ineorrect statement, together 
with the fact that none of the standard 
American dictionaries of English mention 
such a peculiarity of Western U. S. usage, 
ind tl fact it the later dictionary of 
Americanisms by Sylvia Clapin (which has 
been quoted by the Oxford work) makes no 
n tion o is enough to have made it 
lear tha li could not be placed 
pon Bartlett's pported statement. 
Whatever be the explanation of these 
hortcomings, they illustrate a defect, per- 


erlous one, of the Oxford 


work—the failure to make 


haps the most 
an adequate use 
for in each 
of these cases a casual reference to the 
books would 
instead of 


of standard works of reference; 
appropriate reference have 
given us history erroneous 
statements It is a source of real distress 
tu see in its beautiful pages, beautiful in 
typography as well as in learning, the re- 
peated discrepancies which arise from this 
lack of sufficient verification, in vocabulary, 
lefinitions, and citations 

medical and mineralogical 


terms are often included though of the most 


For instance 


trivial importance, apparently merely be- 
cause there happened to be a note or memo- 
randum of the terms, with the definitions, 
is given in such and such dictionaries or 
textbooks. But often in these cases, a cur- 
sory reference to the works referred to, or 
to other contemporaneous works, discloses 
other words of more impor- 
included in the Oxford 
obvious defects 
there given. Similarly, 
words or senses are marked “Ober.” when 
their current use 


that there ar 
tance that are not 
work, or that there are 
in the definition 
numerous instances of 
may be found by a moment's reference to 
standard reference books For example, 
sense of “to determine and 
is marked “Obs.”,| 
citation given for its use Is: 


Law Rep. (1809) I. 114 


liquidate, in the 
apportion by litigation,” 
and the last 


1798 Bay Amer 








Agreed to pay the debt on its being liquid- 
ated.” 
shown in this citation, very far from being 
cita- 


The word, however, is, in the sense 


obsolete. Hundreds of present-day 
tions for its use can readily be found in 
British 


the standard law reference books, 


or American. 


Archbishop Trench, in his outlines of 


how such a dictionary of English should 
be made, from which the Oxford work took 
its conception, counselled the general omis- 
sion of technical terms; and we cannot but 
deplore, at times, that his wise counsel was 
not more closely followed. A dear price is 
paid when invariable accuracy and harmo- 
sacrificed for the sake 
ot a big vocabulary. But we may be sure 
that this commercial necessity is regretted 
by no one so much as by the editors them- 
whether it 
really was a commercial necessity to over- 


nious proportion are 


selves. The only question is, 
burden the editors for such a result, when 
a stricter line of inclusion would have left 
them ample time to achieve virtual infalli- 
bility, at least in matters of historical ref- 
erence, and would have afforded space as 
well as time for a larger view of subjects 
for the treatment of which the editors have 
an unequalled opportunity, an opportunity 
that, perhaps, will never be duplicated. 
F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Correspondence 


ELECTIONS IN OREGON. 


To THE EpIToR or THE NATION: 
Str: A notice in the Nation of the re- 
sult of a recent election in Portland, Ore., 


might be of interest, since you comment 


so fairly 
national life. The city of 


political phase of our 
Portland adopt- 


there- 


upon the 


ed a commission charter, and is, 
fore, one of the largest cities trying this 
form of government. It is difficult to prog- 
nosticate the result of this action on the 
part of the electorate, but two important 
political facts were emphasized by the elec- 
tion of the Mayor and commissioners. The 
value of women’s votes was attested and 
generally conceded, and the ability of the 
electorate to use a modernized system, the 
preferential system, of balloting was shown. 
There was no well-defined or exciting is- 
sue at stake, yet a large vote was cast, 
and a choice made of five men which could 
not have been bettered had it been made 
by the directors of a large corporation. 
The men who, under the ward system, had 
heretofore uniformly successful in 
gaining office, as as some who had 
been nominated under the old plan, were 
decisively beaten, and the offices were giv- 
en to persons of known ability and, in the 
main, with no“political affiliations. Our 
charter calls for a non-partisan ballot, 
with nomination by petition. Ninety can- 
didates filed for five offices, and those elect- 
ed were two Democrats, one Progressive, 
and two Republicans. Their party affilia- 
tion was published as a mere incident to 
election after the voting The 
largest vote was received by a man closely 
affiliated with the labor unions, an officer, 
in fact, who has the general confidence of 
the public and whose candidacy had been 
by the wise provision of the charter di- 
vorced from the question of labor and capl- 


been 
well 


comment 
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tal. The defeated and undesirable candi- 


dates had made a strong campaign, the 
successful ones a wholesome prese ntation 


of their qualifications, as well as their 


I may venture to state that when the 


esent commission takes office Portland 


will have as its public servants a group 
of men that any corporation would be glad 
to employ Le ocr vy has roved . of! 


a fizzle here thas many of our commenta- 
tors Ww ould allow \ municipality of two 
hundred and odd thousand is basking in 
the belief that the people have a fair abil- 
ity to take care of themselves 


LIBERTY IN TEACHING 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sim: In his book, “Sittlichkeit und Re 
ligion,” Direktor Dr. M. Jahn writes We 
do not believe that teachers will mutilate 
science in so far as it has a place in the 
school, for the sake of the Confessions 
thereby separating the school from th« 
spirit of the time and from actual life 
the very thing for which the school is to 
prepare And in another place The Cath 
olic Church assumes from the very begin 
ning that a large portion of the people 
cannot grasp a right understanding of the 
dogma. For the laity there is the fides im 
plicita, i. e., faith in the authority of th 
Church. : This view the Protestant 
Church has rejected.” 

But the Protestant denominational colleg: 
and theological school in America are still 
tu a certain extent built upon the assump 
tion that there is a fides implicita, and ex 
pcet, or even require, the teacher to mu 
tilate science so as to make it agree with 
the Confessions When Union Seminary 
graduates young men who have been taught 
to face modern theological problems, the 
church to which they come is stirred up 
and protests are raised against the in- 
stitution Dr. Mecklin, of Lafayette, re 
signs because the conditions of his pro 
fessorship do not permit a free discussior 
of scientific problems. A student in th 
ology who gives his private views in rep] 
to his professor's question is told that he 
has come to study the views taught by pro 
fessors, and not to think for himself. The 
deciding question in the choice of theo 
logical professors is almost invariably Is 
he orthodox? which is taken to mean 
Will he teach nothing that is not approved 
by the Confessions? 

Unquestionably every church and every 
school has a right to require of its teach 
ers what it’pleases. It may be well, how 
ever, to consider the consequences. If th 
school training is in contradiction with 
the science and best thought of the day, the 
student will either remain out of sym 
pathy with his fellowmen and without de 
influence upon them—a fair explanation of 
the weakness of the church; or, learning 
outside of college and seminary to appre 
ciate modern thought and science, he will 
be out of sympathy with his teachers and 
will speak of the emptiness and deadness 
and uselessness of theology 

Can the Protestant Church afford either 
alternative? When shall we in this coun 
try of the free church appreciate what a 
written of the Free Church In 


German has 





‘The 


Germany 


Church t 


upon a 
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To THE EpIToR or THE NA N 

SIR Bird protectionists are mu 
cised about a brief nd pparently 
amendment to the clause in t ne 
bill which would prohibit i 
of wild birds’ plumage mr millin 
peses This am iment has been 
by the majority members of the 
Finance Committee, an \ rey 
the Senate Democrati ms 
It exempts th lun rf 

as ime for food, nd o 1} 
les 1 to be t 

Whether or not tl millines 

of it, this con j t t ] 
feather trade it I\ ! hit t 
I i! or it irta 
original section i ‘ I 
presented t York Z 
ciety, and i t i 
ft Natis l 

ieties) was to enlist tl ' 
ern? it sit in rt 0 r { 
exterm! tion f man ‘ ri 
and useful bird A plu f 
le or heartl womer ir t) 
The enforcement of tl tior ~ 
would, of cour turn upon tl 1 
of tl termes gam nd 
emasculating ffect (if not tl n 
the nendment become ) yu 
light of the fact that i ording 
“Hand List of the Ger Spe 
Birds,” published by the trust 
British Museum, the zame bird 
world, exclusive of the United Stat 
prise 1,622 speci while the birds 
rightly or wrongly, are regarded a 
include 720 specie Therefore, the 
ment would ma ailal for the 
trad 342 species of bir rtually 
which, the ornithologist insi iT 
entitled, for nomic ¢ for ‘ 
reasons, to preservation 

There eem to be the ver t 
for supporting this measure in it 
form, and for opposing the im 
which would largel lefe p 
From a irely economic point of vie 
opposition of the milliner nd 
plumage importers is no mors en 
sensible than is the opposition 
manufacturer or merchant pl 
whose business is affect: b} 
clause of the ew tariff Bird 
is by no meat the sine qua non 
millinery industr that | iM 
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His father was Germa 
ind |! pent i iT rt j 
Rumania, where } published 
I of % I ‘ f 
He travelled va 
ha i iw ! 
1 | itica noi I 
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t founde! t f 
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) | t iz OJ t t 
harm of ti orld } 1 i 
hi ici of tt eaas DD 
interpreter of musi is Fos zat 
all too frequently i macathr if 
ect 1 Po« S of hi . t 
lyri ire in tl olu t ! ! i 
lramimatici (1905) 


Graf's mind naturally ran to the 


nd to the truest form of tl! f 

if I may say so. that i to fc 1 
and old legends. These were } lelight ! 
his life-worh He took ther i P 


for his poems and for his greatest 





studies, and in hi lual cay i of 

ind scholar brought out wor ‘ remar 
able excellence. No student of t Midd 
Ages ignore the importance f hi Roma 
nella memoria e nell in rina ni 
Medioevo é ol (1 } Attr ) 
Cinquecento” (1888) and per) ! 
known of all, his “Miti, leggende « ersti 
zioni del Medioevo » vol f 

least two of his works aré f Clal tir 
terest to tudent of English literat 
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nella poesia” (1879), and 


influsso inglese in Italia nel 


“Prometeo 
glomania e I’ 
Secolo XVIII" (1911). 

Ultra-punctilious scholars have found 
in some of these books certain inaccuracies 
presentation of the mate- 


in the order or 


rial But in all fairness, realizing the 
fleld of study, the 


fact that he was a poet more than a scien- 


hugeness of this man’s 


tist, and remembering the onstant charm 


and inspiration which come from his pages 


we cannot help forgetting his small faults 
in our gratitude. Through an extremely re 
fined and thoughtful personality the thou 
sand whims and beliefs of the Dark Cen 
turi ur I iled to with a charm and 
a breadth of learning that make us regret 
that ther ire not mor such poet-protes 
sors able with their poetry to interpret the 
present and with their teaching the hidden 
| if ft th ist 
R LPH Al i 
Ilarvar tn y June 24 
. 

Literature 

BAUDELAIRISM. 
The Influ of Baudelaire in France 


and England. By G. Turquet-Milnes. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 
net 
The Works of George Sylvester Viereck. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 5 vols. 
In the Dark Ages, when men were 
still interested in the Good and the 
Beautiful, such French critics as held 


themselves in some fashion responsible 
for the tone of French life and literature 


men like Scherer, Brunetiére, and 
_Wanson—were less concerned about Bau- 
delaire than about Baudelairism. The 


master of the school, like many of his 
that 


ingenuity in 


disciples, was gifted with malefi- 


cent flow of words, that 
combining them, that sheer expressive- 
eall literary talent. To 


were unable to distin- 


ness, which we 
such persons as 
guish between Weltschmerz and Katzen- 
ammer he even seemed to possess some 
But no critic who 
noun 
Baudelaire or 
neurotics of his 


spiritual significance 
traditional 
and adjective would call 


lespected the uses of 


any of the unstrung 


tribe a “great poet.” Baudelaire, as all 
men of sense agreed, was on the whole 
a nauseating spot in modern poetry, 
vhich one liked to hurry past with 


nostrils—a man significant by 


ave rted 
the extremity of his disgraceful defeat 
conflict 


the ordurous nature of his revenge upon 


im the with his times and by 


society The only serious thing about 


him, as Scherer remarked, was that a 
self-res 
any attention to him 


considerable, however, as the source of 


pecting critic should have to pay 
Baudelaire became 
disease, 


Baudelairiem, en epidemic 


which In France has been virulent and 


which has to some ex- 


uncontrollable, 
tent altered the complexion of English 
poetry, and has been observed, it is said, 


ica. Like other forms of pestilence, it 
bas attacked with peculiar severity per- 
sons of depleted vitality living in un- 
Lygienic conditions—the ill-fed, the vi- 
cious, the feebie-minded, consumptives, 
dipsomaniacs, and physical 
degenerates. It is a subject rather for 
sociological than for literary inquiry. 
All this is the irrelevant patter of an 


drug-users, 


obsolescent form of criticism. Happily, 
Mr. Turquet-Milnes approaches Baude- 
laire and the “line of his great followers” 
on the ground of the new, higher, “non- 
criticism. It does not make a 
him whether 
the influence of Baudelaire was seraphic 
or crocodilian. The point of im- 
portance for him is that the world, be- 
of this poet and his followers, is 
other than it He assures us that 
he has performed the critic’s part when 


moral’ 
particle of difference to 
one 


‘(ause 


was. 


he has listened to the “echoes of a soul 
(the soul of a thinker or artist) as they 
ound through the world.” It must be 
said that he knows his Baudelaire, that 
he has pretty clearly defined the Baude- 
spirit, has traced it through a 
wide range of French and English writ- 
ers, and has exhibited .a good deal of 
tact in the comparison of ideas and the 
choice of illustrations. Though far from 
; rofound, he is tolerably precise, and he 
shows a French neatness and brevity in 
making his points. The general reader 
will find in this book about all that he 
needs to know of the singers of the 
gloomy violets of despair. 
furthermore, from 
tion to his guide, a fresh understanding 
of the constituent elements of greatness 
n literature. 


lairian 


rive, 


How much we owe to Baudelaire and} 


his school becomes apparent when we 
“ccognize, as Mr. Turquet-Milnes does, 
that they have expressed the distinctive 
temper of the nineteenth century. The 
hief elements of this temper present in 
French literature before Baudelaire, and 
combined by him, are three: First, “The 
faculty of self-analysis and self-torment 
in love,” as seen in the “Adolphe” of 
Benjamin Constant. Second, “Pursuit of 
just, mingling with it a kind of sacri- 
pleasure (Sainte-Beuve’s ‘Vo- 
Pursuit of temptation at any 
inevitable consequences: 


legious 
lupté’). 


cost, with its 


perversity and madness on the one hand, | 
creation of a| 
Third, ‘“‘Moral anarchy, | 


mysticism on the other; 
language.” 
overwhelming pessimism, and terrible 
solitude of the soul (A. de Vigny).” To 
these grandiose elements should be add- 
ed the splendor of the Baudelairian 
Liague, illustrated by the master’s public 
reference to the time when he assas- 
sinated his father, and by his equally fa- 
mous comparison of the taste of in- 
fants’ brains to that of green walnuts. 
“I had done a deed, they said, which 
the ibis and the crocodile trembled at”: 
so wrote poor De Quincey, reporting his 


1ew 


He will de-| 
careful atten- | 


“An- | in two or three isolated cases in Amer-! celirium. It was a triumph of the Bau- 


delairian movement to adopt the hints 
of delirium into the conduct of life and 
to celebrate as a pattern of sincerity 
the obscene prattle of the idiot in his 
glory. At last we are able to say: “He 
had a natural instinct for the gutter, 
but he was devoted to the Beautiful. He 
vas an idiot, but he was a great poet.” 

Edmond Scherer, to whom we have al- 
ready referred, made an earnest effort 
to attain this high, disinterested, non- 
moral vision of the critical progressives, 
but his attempts at readjustment were 
not entirely successful. There is, for 
example, just a suspicion of the old nar- 
row, puritanical vision in this charac- 
terization of Baudelaire: 

When once in the arts you begin to pursue 
ensation, you want sensation at any price. 
after the shapely, 


After beauty, ugliness; 


the misshapen. . . The terrible once 
exhausted, you arrive at the disgusting. You 
paint unclean objects. You linger over 


them; you wallow in them. But this rotten- 


ness itself grows rotten. This decomposi- 
tion engenders a fouler decomposition, until 
finally there remains an indescribable some- 
in any 


longer has a name 


that is Baudelaire. 


thing that no 
language—and 

Now, it is the highest aspiration of 
Mr. Viereck to be recognized as the 
American Baudelaire, and at first blush 
we were not a little puzzled to under- 
stand why Mr. Turquet-Milnes had not 
hearkened to his “echo” and placed him 
among the immortals. In turning over 
the five volumes of Viereck’s collected 
works, we seemed to detect many of the 
galient markings of the Baudelairian 
species: a failure of the ordinary inhibi- 
tory impulses, a blatant egotism, the 
paint-and-plaster exoticism of a Broad- 
way café, persistent absorption in the 
more squalid forms of harlotry, and a 
screaming vanity. Here, too, were our 
old friends, Lilith, Nero, Sappho, a vam- 
pire or so, and a whole batch of 
sphinxes. They were a trifle weathered 
und down at the heels, like a theatrical 
troupe returning from a tour in the 
West—but what of that? Remembering 
that the true Baudelairian is always an 
originator, we sought amid the resound- 
ing “echoes” for that personal and indi- 
vidual note which distinguishes a gen- 
uine poet * .m all his predecessors; and 
we discovered everywhere a _ certain 
brassy vulgarity in the feeling and the 
tone and the strut, such as one might 
expect in an‘immigrant boy without 
traditions or breeding who found him- 
self in this country for the first time 
treated as an equal, and such as we 
could not recall in the works of any pre- 
vious poet. 

Let us do justice to Mr. Viereck. It 
would not be entirely accurate to say 
| that we had read every one of his poems 
|in the works of Swinburne or Wilde or 
| Symons or Baudelaire or Verlaine. Mr. 
| Viereck has enjoyed some “cultural” ad- 
|vantages unknown to his forerunners; 
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te has not spent some twenty years in 
\nierica in vain. There is one composi- 
~on here which we undertake is unique 
in its kind. It is called “A New Eng- 
land Ballad.” This, as he tells us, is 
Lis reply to Puritanism, and it is a 
crushing one. It is a contribution. The 
time indicated in the ballad is a “mirth- 
less Sabbath day.’ The scene is a “drap 
and dreary town” in Mr. Viereck’s New 
England, where “the sleek, the oily 
Pharisees” dwell “in long frock coats 
and tall silk hats.” We say Mr. Vie- 
reck’s New England. The house of ill- 
fame on one side of the street is con- 
itronted by the Roman Catholic Church 
attended by the Puritans on the other. 
Within the church, with “windows bare 
like sightless eyes,” stands beside a 
“tabernacle” a Puritan parson—‘a weaz- 
ened parson cursing Joy.” In the midst 
of a Calvinistic sermon, a Roman Cath- 
olic image “upon a cross of ebony” 
bawls out: 

impious parson, on thy knee! 

How dare ye judge your Maker? He 

Am I. 
In successive stanzas the figure on the 
ebony cross talks Viereck to the weaz- 
ened parson till the latter is turned into 
a “gibbering madman.” We do not see 
the possibility of denying that this is an 
original conception. 

And yet, after all—shall we confess 
1t?—we have been somewhat disappoint- 
ed by Mr. Viereck’s works. We are real- 
ly a little concerned about where to 
place him. Obviously he does not be- 
long in any sehse of the word in Amer- 
ican literature, and we begin to under- 
stand why Mr. Turquet-Milnes has not 
seen fit to mention him with the follow- 
ers of Baudelaire. Let us get at the 
matter in the impressionistic fashion. 
To tell the truth, receptive as we were, 
the Neros and tke vampires and the 
sphinxes left us cold and unmoved. We 
must regretfully admit that in all the 
five volumes there is hardly a shudder. 
This signal failure to produce sensation 
is probably due in part to the unfortu- 
nate fact that Mr. Viereck’s themes were 
hawked about the world for so many 
vears before they came into his hands; 
in part, also, to the passionless charac- 
ter of the poet and his puppets, who, to 
say nothing of love, are as devoid even 
of the fishiest erotic interest as the min- 
nows in an aquarium. As a Baudelai- 
rian, Mr. Viereck is a failure. In other 
words, at his intensest he is only mildly 
disgusting. For the rest, he is only 
mildly soporific. 

In the last analysis it is doubtless a 
question of style, which we are to b 
lieve is the man himself. Such of the 
Baudelairians as Lave lost the final 
shred cf poetical substance, hope to be 
saved at the last day by virtue of their 
What hope is there for Mr. Vie 
Opening his “Confessions of a 
Barbarian” at random, we have ex- 


style. 


reck? 
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| tracted this specimen of his manner in 


prose: 

I was often stunned and surprised abroad 
I met so many people out of my own books! 
I had never known that they really existed 
I had never met them at Martin's They 
had hidder their faces from me in America. 
Yet, here they were. I recognized the type 
hey made me feel creepy 


Some one has said that there is an “anti- 
septic’ quality in style, and we will ad- 
mit that this passage has style—the 
style of the First Reading Book. To il 
lustrate Mr. Viereck’s poetic manner we 
should not take him in an “echo,” but 
in a passage where he has had some lib 
erty to display the native and charac- 
teristic movement of his mind. The 
poem to “The Unknown Goddess” will 
answer our purpose. This piece turns 
on the fact that an unknown lady yearns 
for Mr. Viereck’s signature and commis- 
sions a clerk in a book-store to ask him 
tor it. This is the way in which the 
poet unfolds the beauty of the situation: 
The clerk, I say, drew me aside, and thus 
He spake to me: “A lady beauteous 
Your book, O Poet, deems most exquisite 
And asks you please to write your name in 
it.” 

“Who can it be?” 

“That may I not reveal. 
She lives in splendor; dizzy motors reel 
At her command, beside an equipag: 
And oh! her town-house is a queen's mé 

nage!” 


We may be mistaken about the qual- 
ity of this passage. There are two lines 
at least, the first and the fourth, with a 
somewhat unusual tonal effect. And yet 
we feel bound to say that the passage 
as a whole impresses us as poetically 
unsatisfactory. In the case of the “New 
England Ballad” one forgot the insipid 
sauciness of the words ascribed to the 
Civine image in a whimsical sense otf 
wonder whether the divine mercy itself 
could pardon the melodramatic balder- 
dash of the style. Inu the bit of prose 
quoted above, one forgets to attend to 
Mr. Viereck’s surprise abroad in amused 
contemplation of the infantile staccato 
of his sentences. In the case of “The 
Unknown Goddess” one forgets the lady 
with the equipage and the ménage in 
the perplexing question whether that 
note of somewhat brassy vulgarity 
which is Mr. Viereck’s special contribu- 
tion to poetry is not, as a matter of fact, 
poetry 
inclined to encour- 


entirely destructive of Taking 
it all in all, we are 
age Mr. Viereck in his feeling that he 


had better abandon poetry for business 


CURRENT FICTION, 
The Scarlet Rider. By Bertha Runkle 
New York: The Century Co 
Wight, in the 


time of the American Revolution. The 


The scene is the Isle of 


hero is Dirck Scott, an 


teersman, Oo, Capture 
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officer, has bashed that officer's head, 
jwiuped overboard, and landed on the 
Isle. He finds shelter in the dwelling of 
Lord Yarracombe, is discovered in hid 
ing by the fair Miss Lettice Yarra- 
combe, and she agrees, on genera! prin- 
ciples (what heroine could do less?), to 
help him escape to France. A highway- 
man, known as the Scarlet Rider, is har 
rying the near counties of England, H«¢ 
is a perfect gentleman of the road, who 
operates by the Robin Hood code, rob 
bing only the rich and the stingy, so 
that Miss Lettice does not shrink from 
the fancy that her protégé is he. Pend 
ing his escape, he becomes a footman 
at Yarracombe. Then arrives the ele 
gant cousin whom Lettice is to marry. 
When we say that he is none other than 
the officer of the bashed head, and that 
the Scarlet Rider is really Miss Lettices 
(why not Lady Lettice’s?) father, Lord 
Yarracombe, we have given the pro- 
spective reader quite all the hints that 
he will desire as to the nature of the 
Dirck 


reckless and as impossibly chivalrous as 


yarn. Scott is as improbably 
the most exacting schoolboy could wish 
him to be. The dialogue is cast in the 
accepted jargon of historical roman 

There is ample store of verbal misun- 
derstandings and 
ters, love-making and sword-play. Lord 


unexpected encoun 


Yarracombe is debonair even in mur 
7 


cer; and the wonderful mare which as 
sists his exploits as the Scarlet Rider 
is not inferior to her kind He con- 
veniently gets his deserts in the last 
chapter, and Miss Lettice is free to be 
carried off under the nose of the Brit- 
ish officer who has almost won her, by 
our esteemed compatriot, ex-privateer 
and ex-footman. In short, the tale is 
precisely adapted for those readers of 
all ages who like elaborate nonsense of 
the “costume” variety 


The Stain, By Forrest Halsey (hi 


cago: FF. G. Browne & Co 
The villain is a corrupt judge; 
hero a district attorney; the heroine a 


Dlam 


maiden of matchless beauty and 
less intent, but an intermittent klepto 


maniac. The criminal impulse, which 
always possesses her in moments of 
physical or nervous exhaustion, she be 


lieves is inherited: she is sure that her 
father must have been a thief, though 
she does not know who he wa She 
leaves her adopted pare1 


fears to disgrace them, and is presently 


a stenographer in the attorney's office 
He falls in love with her, and, for his 
sake she feel that she mu again 
‘move on But on the eve of her flight, 
Which also the eve of a reat I t 
between the attorney and the corrupt 
judge, her mania seize her, and 

is arrested for shoplifting Attorn 
promptly marries maiden, and defends 
her before corrupt judge, who turns out 
to ! ier father The d arded mot 
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mance,” must have been meant as a 


fairy-tale for the very young office-boy 


a mistaken kindness, from which a taste 


formed upon » literature is sure 


to save him. 
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] Old La and the New Order. By 
: ge W. Alge1 Boston: Houghton 
flin Co net. 

I title « iot fit all of the essays 
h 1 i yuzht together in 
\ j i ea Lo lve Uv i 

Lo} d d in 

] rib I In t 

poet Courts j I 
i ] i Lal 3 kim 
i 4 ics & t . iu 

) 2. HnuivyiaduUuails 
yo ) } as the new order 

{ ectivis I 

j ra { 1 the I 
d cont t, deeming t individual 
t e ¢ making his own bal 
ir j order is continually 
lom of contract, upon the 
th irge classes of individuals 
Wholly incapable of bargaining wise- 
or advantageously. Under the old 
iw, the hours of labor and the rate ol 
vages were fixed by the agreement of 


er and employed. The new order 
that the state shall regulate the 
hours of labor, the 


and the medium of payment. Legis- 


insists 


the rate of wages, 
time 
lation, enacted in accordance with such 
cemands, held unconstitution- 
thus annulled by courts which 
tested it by the rules of the old 
Hence the criticism of courts and 
the fierce clamor for the recall of judges 


which have filled the air of late. 


has been 


al, and 
ave 


law 


One who listens to these noisy attacks 
is apt to think that judges do little else 
but legislation un- 
onstitutional litigants who 
upon the princi- 

If, however, he 


progre ssive 
and flout 
founded 


declare 


suits 
the 


Investigates 


ring 
new order. 


matters patiently he discov- 


ple s of 


ers that only a small proyortion of liti- 
falls 


body of 


gated within these classes. 
rhe great 
questions of the 
th plaintiff and defendant 


decided 


cases 


law-suits involve no 


new order, but raise is- 


sues which bh« 


sre quite content to have in ac- 


cordal! with the rules of the old law. 
Probably no tribunal enjoys a higher 
reputation for judicial orthodoxy than 
the N York Court of Appeals. Cer- 
tuinly none has been subjected to great- 
er criticism by the disciples of the new 
orde) And yet, in the latest bound vol- 
ime of its reports, only four out of near- 


iy seventy decisions involve progressive 
The 


remainder deal with con- 
the determination of, 
rules of the old law were 
adequate by all the liti- 


doctrines 

troversics 
vhich the 
fully 


ceemed 

rants 
Mr. Alger, while a progressive, in the 

true sense of that much-abused term, is! 
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‘not a clamorer against the courts nor 
their hostile critic. In fact, he asserts 
that reactionary decisions “are few and 
far between.” fact 
that the common law, as administered 
by our courts, is constantly adjusting it- 
elf to new socia! and economic condi- 

ions. Even the most critical portions 

his essays bear testimony to the will- 


He recognizes the 


ngness of courts, as a body, to weave 
the doctrines of the new order into the 


abric of the old law, whenever they ac- 

cord with the needs of society and are 

t under the ban of constitutional pro- 
ibitions. In his own words: 

r! noti that courts form 1 ada- 

rrier to progr is rhey 

t bo t r fit ] th « ng 

m more l ly than o " 

re, in adapting the la to t t- 

ll o pl But to their will 


Alger 


the 


It is true that Mr. expresses 


the opinion that most of statutes 


} 


hich the courts of our time are declar- 


ng unconstitutional involve problems of 
in economic, social, and industrial char- 
acter; while the unconstitutional 
utes of a century ago presented political 
many of Mar- 
were concerned 


stat- 
issues I ndoubtedly, 
shall’s great opinions 
with political questions, such as the rela- 
the States to the Union and 
the exact boundaries of executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial authority. But the 
statutes whose judicial annulment arous- 
ed the bitterest the 
early years of the republic, were enact- 
ed in response to economic, social, and 
industrial agitation. One of the earli- 
est of this class, a Rhode Island law, au- 
thorized the emission of paper money, 
made it a criminal offence for any one 
to refuse to take this money at its face 
value in a business transaction, and pro- 
vided for the trial of a criminal of this 
sort by special courts without a jury. 
John Weeden, a butcher, not only refus- 
ed to receive money at its face 
value, but, when prosecuted criminally, 


tions of 


controversies, in 


such 


insisted that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, and, therefore, void, because it 
denied him the right of trial by jury. 


His view was sustained by the Superior 


Court, whose members were soon sum- 
moned before the General Assembly to 
explain their conduct. The judges in- 
sisted that they were answerable for 


misconduct only in formal proceedings 
of impeachment. These were not insti- 
tuted; but, as the judges were elected 
annually by the General Assembly, that 


body was able to displace them a few 
months later by officials whose social 


and economic views were in accord with 
those prevalent in the State. 
Another example is afforded by the 
“Stay laws” of Kentucky, which provid- 
ed that unless a judgment creditor 
should execution, his 
willingness to take the paper money of 
State banks at its face value, in dis- 


endorse on his 
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charge of his claim, the debtor should 
have two years in which to pay it with- 
out interest. A decision of te 
tucky Court of Appeals declaring the 
legislation void because violating the 
“obligation of contracts” clause of the 
Federal Constitution precipitated a long 
and bitter conflict between the adher- 
ents of the old law and the champions 
of the During its progress 
an attempt was made to legislate the 
old court out of existence; for a 
time Kentucky had two Courts of Ap 
peal. But the old law and the old court 
triumphed in the State elections of 1826, 
while the new order was ignominiously 
defeated in its attempt to recall judges 
and judicial decisions. 


Ken 


new order. 


and 


Rhode Island 


courts 


Both in Kentu and 
the statutes, annulled by 
were enacted in the belief that 
promotive of social justice. In 
each case they expressed the will of a 
clear majority of the people. In 
case the will of the people was defeated 
by judges who interpreted Constitution- 
al prohibitions according to the canons 
of the old law. In the Bull Moose ter- 
minology of to-day, they were reaction 
aries. And yet, no one can doubt that 
in each case it was the judge, deciding 
in accordance with the old law and not 
in accordance with the social, economic, 
and industrial philosophy of the mo- 
ment, who deserved well of the repub- 
lic. He was charged, as courts are charg- 
ed to-day, with a disposition to defeat 
the will of the people as expressed by 
their chosen representatives in the Leg- 
‘slature. Undoubtedly, he had that dis- 
position; but it was because he believed 
that his oath of office required him to 
defeat the popular will of the moment 
when it ran counter to a clearly express- 
ed rule of either the Federal or Stat 

Constitution. Such rules were formulat 

ed for the very purpose of preventing 
the people from violating certain 
dinal principles of justice, during 
riods of excitement, and of giving time 
tor a sober second thought. 
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they 


were 


each 


Car- 


pe- 


The Formation of the Alphabet. By W. 
M. Flinders Petrie. Studies Series III 
of the British School of Archwology 

in Egypt. London: Macmillan (and 

Quaritth), 1912. 5s. 

Dr. Petrie here gathers together from 
many sources in the Mediterranean re- 
gion some sixty alphabetic signs that 
recent discoveries have made known to 
us, and essays to show the process by 
which our present alphabet, or, rather, 
its Greek progenitor, took 
shape and order. 


selective 


The author, for conclusive reasons, re- 
jects the old theory of a Phenician (and 
ultimate Egyptian) origin of the alpha 
bet. We are not to think of it as a sys- 
tem invented by a single individual or a 
single tribe in a somewhat advanced 








! —T > 
stage of civilizaticn nd ni rowed 


various 
purposes hese were inter inged by 
trade, and spread from land to land, until 
the less kno ind less seful signs were 
ousted by thos nh more general a tan 
Lastly, a couple of dow gns triumphed; 
these b« I ] n I t 

ot trading hunt While the lo l 


vivals ot 


viewed as “a branch 


nean alphabets much older than the 


formation of the Greek and Latin forms, 


which at a later date barred it 


further communication sout 


Whatever it has in common with Greek 


and Latin letters, it has merely in com 


mon With other alphabets as well.” 


The order of the letters in the alpha 


bet is that as read from a primitive 
hornbook, of which a reproduction is 
given. The derivative Greek form, 


though it lacked certain letters, and had 
interpolated certain others, will be more 
intelligible to the general reader, as 
the Latin, therefore to 


nearer to and 


our own form. In this Greek hornbook 
the letters were arranged on the main 
tablet in four vertical columns perpen 
dicular to the handle. The columns 
were originally of six characters each, 
but the Greek hornbook had discarded 


as needless the primitive characters at 
the of all but the first 
as well as the third character in 
umns two and four. The first column 


bottom column, 


col 
vowels A, E, I, 0, T, 2; the 
labials B, F (third wanting), 
Il,  (<ixt)i wanting); the third, gut 
turals I, H, K, Q, X (sixth wanting); the 
fourth, the dentals 4, 0 (t 


showed tie 
second, the 
the 


ird wanting) 


T, ¥ (sixth wanting) Then three later 


‘“liguids,”’ A, M, N, 
single horizontal line on the flat handle 


were added in a 


of the hornbook, thus being opposite 
the middle of the columns on the tab 
let, and perpendicular to their direc- 
tion. And, finally, the Greek, for its own 
needs, interpolated a few other signs, 
Z between the second and third col- 
umns opposite F and H, respectively; 


> and S together between the third and 
futh e opposite @ 
spectively, and = at the very ex'remity 
of the handle, next beyond N. Thus the 
But in 
ing the letters one naturally 


lumns and T, re- 


learn 
them, 


hornbook was complete. 


read 


not in the vertical columns, but in hori 
zonta’ ranks, from left to right (A MNE 
falling into line in the middle, afte: 
K), and thus the alphabetical order 
was established, which, with the few 
changes that belong to the history of 
the Latin tongue, and with the later 
differentiations of I and J, and of U 


and V, and the addition in its logical 


hornbook, whi 


cestor of 
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th 


the 
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late 
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cuse, of Berlin, discusses the difficult pro- 
blem of the navigation of an airship in a 
dense mist. Interesting, as showing the wide 
range of educational facilities in Germany, 
is the list of subjects to be studied by 
the pupils of seventeen high schools in the 
summer semester of this year, ranging 
from African religions and the history 
of the United States to the fundamental 


principles of business 


“Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities” for 
1913 comes to us from the London pub- 
lisher, the Sectentific Press Limited The 
usual voluminous infarmation is given, 
for this country as well as for Great 
Britain and her colonies The work well 
deserves its sub-title, “The Year Book of 
Fhilanthropy and the Hospital Annual.” 
The author, Sir Henry Burdett, repeats his 
plea that the fiscal year for all hospitals 
should end December 31, so that com- 
parison of resources might be made easier. 


Francis McCullagh’s lurid account of 
“Italy's War for a Desert,” published in 
London last year and reviewed by us July 
4, 1912, has now been brought out in this 
country by F. G. Browne & Company, of 
Chicago. 


Noel Buxton’s “With the Bulgarian Staff” 
(Macmillan) is a record of hospital work 
with the armies of Thrace. As a represen- 
tative of the English Red Cross contingent 
and as an old friend of Macedonian free 
dom for which he has done valuable service 
through the Balkan Committee, Mr. Buxton 
enjoyed the privilege of riding with the 
Bulgarian General Staff in the wake of the 
victorious armies from Ki Kilisseh to 
Tchatalja He is sufficiently explicit in 
depicting the heavy cost of war in loss of 
life and human suffering, but his hospital 
sketches, while inevitably painful, make no 
attempt at horror for its own sake. His 
tone shows the moderation that comes from 
true sympathy and knowledge; he is savage 
only when he speaks of Turkish rule. There, 
he can see nothing but a record of massa 
cre, plunder, and gene.al bestiality. Con- 
ceding that the Balkan war was necessary, 
he is still an opponent of war. The war 
was necessary because one swift operation 
to rid the Balkans of a régime which by 
the slower processes of massacre was ex- 
acting a higher death toll than war ex- 
acts, had become inevitable And yet the 
war could have been avoided if the Pow- 
ers had done their duty, even as late as 
five years ago, by establishing self-govern 
ment In Macedonia. With the familiar ar- 
xument that war is a training school of 
national character and the fleld for the 
display of the manly virtues, he bas no 
symoathy Hlow was it, he asks, that the 
Bulgarian people during centuries of sub 
jection retained the manhood which spoke 
out so emphatically when the need arose? 
Of the actual course of the war it is Mr 
Buxton's opinion that the Turkish downfall 
came not at Lule Burgas nor even at Kirk- 
Kilisseh, but in the very first days’ fight 
ing. Even before Kirk-Kilisseh there was a 
battle fought near the Bulgarian frontier 
of which the world knows almost nothing. 
The more one reads of Bulgarian opera- | 
tions In Thrace the more it is apparent that | 
only a very partial knowledge of what real 
ly happened has reached us through the 
newspaper correspondents 


In two ways, at least, the title of B. 


‘Granville Barker’s “The Passing of the 


Turkish Empire in Europe” (Lippincott) 
is misleading. The book does not deal with 
the late war in the Balkans, to which 
there is only the very slightest reference. 
Neither is it a methodical history of the 
Ottoman Empire up to recent events. What 
Mr. Barker has written is a lengthy travel 
book in which personal experiences and de- 
scription are supplemented in the approved 
style by historical reminiscence. Of the 
latter there is altogether too much, es- 
pecially as the historical narrative follows 
no systematic course, but leaps backward 
and forward through the ages in a highly 
disconcerting manner. When one has over- 
come the prejudice created by a mischosen 
title and a pretentious manner, the reader 
will find much entertairing matter in Mr. 
Barker's account of Turkish scenes and 
character. His pictures, for the most part 
pen-and-ink sketches of his own, are ex- 
ce-tionally good 


The club topsail, or, as the English say, 
jackyard topsail-jackyarder, is a kite in no 
wise entitled to the pride of good ances- 
try, according to R. Heckstall Smith and 
Capt. Du Boulay, authors of “The Com- 
plete Yachtsman” (Outing Publishing Com- 
pany) It was born, not of the needs of 
the sailorman, but was “devised, or rather 
popularized, by racing men in America when 
the sail plan was measured in such a man- 
ner that one could get an additional bit 
of untaxed sail if the topseail extended be- 
yond the gaff. It was originally, 
thus, something of a rule-cheater.” Wheth- 
er the authors speak advisedly as to Ameri- 


‘ean responsibility or not is quite beyond 


our province to decide; at all events, it is 
a very useful stretch of carvas, and is 
used by the English and Germans, as by us. 
The assertion that cruising men, however, 


should fight shy of it is very well taken; | 


thev should. As for the rest, the book is 
complete, and justifies its title; it is the 
most comprehensive, most accurate yacht- 


ing symposium vet placed between covers. | 


Nothing is neglected, nothing overlooked. 
There are chapters on rudimentary work 
in sailing which convey valuable informa- 
tion to all beginners, together with chap- 
ters on more advanced points which will 
interest a yachtsman, however well versed 
in the sport he may be. The manner of 
building a boat is set forth in ample de- 


tail, as well as the handling of it when, 
built. Motor-boating, its rules, and its gen-| 


eral aspects receive adequate attention. In 
short, this is a volume to which the young- 
ster setting forth in his first catboat, as 
well as the tried yachtsman, may give his 
days and nights with great benefit. 

A number of excellent qualities and one 


serious defect are made manifest in the 
first two volumes of “The Everyman Ency- 


|elopwdia” (Dutton), an undertaking which 


is to be completed in twelve volumes, Sell- 
ing at the regular Everyman price of thir- 


ty-five cents per volume, it is altogether | 
one of the most accessible works of ref- | 
erence on the market. There are probably | 


half a million words to the volume. The 
contents have obviously been planned with 
an eye to the needs of the ordinary reader. 
Titles like Abbreviations, Academies, and 
other lists to which one frequently turns 
for a missing name or word are exception- 
ally full. The useful arts are well repre- 
sented, as for example, Bookbinding with 


15 pages. Science and technology show well 
|condensed articles on Astronomy, 10 pages; 
| Biology, 12 pages; Aeronautics, 6 pages; 
| Accumulator, 1,500 words, ete. Particular 
attention is given to Law. But here is 
| where serious objection may be raised. The 
law is all British law and the encyclope- 
dia as a whole a British work with insuf- 
| ficient concession to an American public. 
In a long article on Army there are two 
pages devoted to the history of the British 
jarmy, but the United States is nowhere 
| mentioned. American biography suffers 
|very badly. To John Adams are devoted 
just 110 words, of which 40 are biblio- 
|graphy. This is considerably less than the 
| space given to Abbas Pasha, of Egypt, or 
|the late Chief Rabbi Adler. If the Ency- 
|clopwdia is to have a sale in this coun- 
try commensurate with its general merits 
a fair amount of revision is necessary. 


In “Highways and Byways of the Rocky 
Mountains” and “Highways and Byways of 
the Great Lakes” (Macmillan), Clifton 
Johnson makes two valuable additions to 
a series of sectional guide-books which 
new covers all but the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. The chief purpose 
'of the series being to treat of country life, 
especially of the picturesque and the typi- 
leally rustic, it will be seen that the pres- 
lent volumes exploit fields peculiarly rich 
‘in incident and color. Page after page is 
filled with pleasantly garrulous conversa- 
|tion with farmers, rivermen, miners, and 
woodsmen from Pennsylvania to New Mex- 
ico, and with descriptions of peregrinations 
|through wonderful stretches of scenery. 
| There are interludes in both volumes, too, 
|'of more formal exposition, as in the chap- 
lters devoted to the copper cou-ftry, “he 
| Straits of Mackinac, an Illinois valley, the 
| Texas oil fields, Pueblo life in New Mexico, 
and life in a Mormon village. The numer- 
ous illustrations, like much of the text, 
'are mere snapshots of wayside experiences. 
The notes appended to each chapter give 
|information concerning automobile routes 
and many facts and suggestions to tourists 
in general. 

“Oblivion has scattered her poppy effec- 
tively enough over the name of Aurelian 
Townshend, who is now but a shadowy 
figure dimly discerned in the background 
of that bustling London of the early 
Stvarts and the Civil Wars. Yet in his 
day he walked with wits and poets, and, 
for certain touches of rareness here and 
there in his song, it becomes an act of 
piety to piece together what is known of 
him into a more complete account than 
has before been attempted, and to let it 
stand as a preface to this belated gath- 
ering of his scanty harvest.” So Mr. E. 
| K. Chambers opens the introduction to his 
edition of “Aurelian Townshend's Poems 
| and Masks,” in the Tudor and Stuart Li- 
| brary printed at the Clarendon Press from 
type made in the old matrices. The ‘act 
of piety” Mr. Chambers has made also 
|'a work of fine scholarship. Townshend, 
indeed, after all the editor’s research, re- 
mains but a dim figure, but his family con- 
nections have been untangled and a surer 
individuality has been given him. As for 
the handful of poems, of certain and doubt- 
ful authorship, their ingathering has meant 
a considerable turning over of old song- 
books and manuscript anthologies. They 
add a little to that body of Stuart poetry, 
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constantly growing by the accretion of re- 
prints, which as a whole is curiously ama- 
teurish in style, but is set off by occasional 
flashes of poignant beauty. About the best 
thing of Townshend's is his “Pure Simple 
Love,” but this is too long to quote. As 
a fair specimen of his craft we choose the 
little “Youth and Beauty,” taken from the 
“Ayres and Dialogues” (1653) of H. Lawes, 
and already reprinted by W. Beloe in his 
“Anecdotes of Literature” (1812): 


Thou art s° fair, and yong withall, 
Thou kindl’st yong desires in me, 

Restoreing life to leaves that fall, 
And sight to Eyes that bardly see 
Halfe fresh Beauties bleom in 


those thee. 


Those, under sev'rall Hearbs and Flowr's 
Disguis’d, were all Medea gave 

When she recal’d Times flying howrs, 
And agead Z son from his grave, 

For Beauty both kill and 


can save. 


Youth it enflames, but age it cheers, 
1 would go back, but not return 

twenty, but to twice those 
Not blaze, but ever constant 


For fear my Cradle prove 


Tx yeers : 
burn, 
my Urn 


A book from the Clarendon Press, simi- 


lar in general appearance to the Tudor 
and Stuart Library, but printed in mod- 
ern types, is the “Trecentale Bodleianum,” 
which, as the sub-title explains, is “a 
memorial volume for the three hundredth 
anniversary of the public funeral of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, March 29, 1613.” It con- 


tains Bodley’s autobiography, the first draft 
his for the Library, extracts 
from his will relating to the Library, two 
funeral orations in Latin, other 
pertinent matter. 


of statutes 


besides 


Any book on government which express- 
ed appreciation for courtesies extended by 
“Mr. Charles F. Murphy, head of the Tam- 
many organization in New York city,” and 
by other authorities only less notable, ought 
to be a sure guide to the subject; and, in- 
deed, the material in Prof. P. Orman Ray’s 
“Introduction to Political Parties and Prac- 
tical Politics” (Scribner) is well selected. 
It is also written in a clear, brisk, text- 
book style. Exception will be taken by 
many students in this fleld to the author's 
rosy view of direct legislation as a remedy 
for the evils of our legislative system. In 
this part of his book he almost becomes 
an advocate, backing up his opinions with 
quotations from other writers think 
as he does, instead of presenting the con- 
siderations on both sides, giving the re- 
sults of the experiment as far as it has 
had certain results, and leaving the mat- 
ter there. A more sweeping criticism is 
that of his arrangement. Superficially, a 
four-fold division into “Present-Day Na- 
tional Parties,” “Nominating Methods,” 
“Campaigns and Elections,” and “The Par- 
ty in Power” may seem logical, as follow 


who 


ing the chronological order of political 
events in the life of a party But the 
consequences of this distribution of ma- 
terial are not entirely happy. The stu- 
dent is nearly three-fourths of the way 
through the book before he comes upon 


Machines and Bosses, this chapter having 
been placed in Part IV. Yet how much 
an understanding of the subject of Part II, 
“Nominating Methods,” or Part III, 
“Campaigns and Elections,” will he have 
without it? Especially commendable is its 
attention to the forms of the ballot and 
to the comparatively neglected topic of the 
politics of legislative bodies. 


of 


of 





ito be applied by “climbers’ 


The composite character of English 
speech is strikingly illustrated by the dou- 


ble section of the “Oxford English Dic- 
tionary” Sniggle-Sorrow, prepared by 
W. A. Craigie (Frowde). Among the 30§ 
words listed there are numerous snippy 
English monosyllables in Sn—such as enore, 
snort, snuff: Dutch enow, a small sailing 
vessel; Scandinavian snipe and snub; Gaelic 
sonsy, happy epithet for a lass; French 
sojourn and soirée, of which the first re 

ord is from Lady Granville’s Letters, 1820; 
Italian solo and soprano; Latin social- 
ism, soliloquy, and solitary; Greek 
soleciam and sophist; Oriental sofa 
and sophy The ancient anarchy in 
spelling into which som of us 
are again so merrily plunging is recalled 
by the word soldier, which has appeared 
in at least seventy different forms. Dilet 
tante Walpole gets the credit for introduc 

ing in 1760 the rich romantic adjective 
sombre, indispensable in characterizing the 
reflections of the Byronic and pre-Byronk 
heroes. To the Romanticists and to Scott 
in particular is due the revival of sooth, 
which seems almost abruptly to have lapsed 
from use in the middle of the seventeenth 
century The sense development of the 
verb soothe offers a peculiar surprise to 
any one who has associated soothing too 
closely with a certain sovereign syrup for 
ululant infants. Soothe is good old Anglo 


Saxon for verify, and, indeed, is used in that 


sense as late as the sixteenth century, e. g., 
“being inquisitive of these matters, I could 
find no one of them scothed by such per- 
sons upon whose relation I am disposed to 
venture.” Soothe, however, moves towards 
its modern meaning when Warner writes in 
1596, “Amen, I sooth’d no lye and Lane 
in 1616, “to heere what lies they soothe 
The next step is indicated in Massinger 
1623, “Sooth me in all I Say There's a 
main end in it.”” And so by little and little 
soothe suffers its declension from verify 
ing to corroborating, to backing up, to 
encouraging, to praising, to pacifying, and 
to drugging 

Another interesting sense-histor is 
that of the word snob. a term of obscure 
origin, in its earliest use, in 178!, meaning 
a shoemaker or cobbler In its second 
stage it is Cambridge slang for “any one 
not a gownsman, a townsman’’—the equiva- 
lent of “mucker” in Cambridge, Mass. Next 
in 1831 it is generalized to include any 
persons “belonging to the ordinary or low- 
er classes of society.” The classical Eng- 
lish sense is fixed by Thackeray's took of 
Snobs,” 1843, where it means one who 
meanly or vulgarly admires and seeks to 
imitate, or associate with, those of superior 
rank or wealth; one who wishes to be re 
garded as a person of social importance.” 
Now, there is a distinction between the 
English and the American use of snob, 
which is neither defined nor illustrated in 
the Oxford nor in our own Webster's Dic- 


tionary—a distinction due to the influence 
of aristocratic as compared with demo- 
cratic traditions. In an American Univer- 


sity town, for example, snob is not applied 
by gownsmen to townsmen, but by 
men to gownsmen. In American social cir- 
cles it may occasionally be applied to vul- 
gar “climbers,” but it is much more likely 
’ to inaccessible 


circle’; a is 


towns- 


members of the “inner snob 






not who seeks to associate with thon« 


of superior rank or wealth or 


one 
intelligence 
but one who keeps aloof from those of in 
ferior rank or wealth. Ip 


English snob is a who 


other words, an 


man falls 








the perfect aristocrat through a o 
democratic vulgarity, whereas an Ameri 
can snob is a man who falle short of the 
perfect democrat through a taint of aris 


tocratic exclusiveness 


The purpose of “Home Life in Russia” 
(Macmillan), by A. 8S. Rappoport, is, ay 
parently, to give a casual reader an im 
prvssion of the manners, customs, and ways 
of thought that distinguish the Russian 
people from their western neighbors In 
this the book resembles the “Russian Life 
in Town and Country” of F. H. BE. Palmer 
to which, however, it is by no means equal 


in merit. Though Dr. Rappoport gives ex 
cellent and entertaining information, he 
sometimes presents it in a form unintelli 
gible to persons not previously acquainted 
with Russian affairs; thus he tinualls 
uses the terms Great Russian and Litt 
Russian, but never explains their 
His incoherent style, and in particular his 
continual neglect of paragraph stru 
make reading wearisom Important mil 
takes occur; for example, tl Carnival 
cussed on pages 37-39 is the ime festival 
as the Butter Week of pag: b2-of rhis 
Butter Week does not precede Easter, a 
is stated on pages 52, 53, but Lent this 
odd slip leads the author to repeat a de 
scription of a popular custom of which he 
nas already written (p. 38) rh tatisti 
of attendance at the Ru n universitl 
are given for the year 1901 (p. 204), though 
later figures are readily ascertainabl rT? 
system of transliterating Russian words is 
more German than English, and is mad 
worse by frequent misprints les monshires 
est tout” (p. 7) is evidently meant for 
les moushiks [muzhiks] c'est tout.” T) 
best feature of the volume is its admiri 
illustrations, prepared from photogra 
either of actual scenes or of painting 
Russian artists 

History as Past Ethics” (Ginn), by P 
V. N. Myers, is intended to complet t! 
series of historical text books which 1 
began more than twenty years ago The 
sub-title is “An Introduction to the Hi 
tory of Morals” and the book conveys 
briefly what the author conceives to be 
the chief characteristics of tl ethical 
and moral ideals of various Oriental pe 
ples, of the Greeks and Romar ind of 
Christian Europe in the different stage of 
its history. Mr. Myer has read mar 
books, and presents in clear ind s 
language much information which, a 
formation, it would not be amiss for high 
school pupils to acquire in connection with 
their courses in history But beside pre 
senting this information, he has 1 le an 
attempt to illustrate by means of it a t? 
ory of moral progress which in turn |} 
comes the basis for a philosophy of hi 
tory The theoretical part cannot be a 
counted original, nor very convincing; it Is, 


indeed, not quite consistent, a circumstance 
which the fa 


Mr. Myers has taken, for his purpo 


seems to arise from that 
e, ideas 
many sources which do not always 
He maintains 
intellectual 


conditions, 


from 
fit neatly together 

ample, that neither 
as Buckle thought, nor econom|: 
as Marx would have us believe, nor religion, 


for ex 


advance, 





ist, is the directing force 


tor moral progr , on the on 
ul onstitut the very essence of 
i move But then it turns 
t l progr i If dependent 
l intellectual adva eco 
! itior reli 0 nd » on This 
l vit that history is d r 
! I 1 pr nd moral 
history Well, it i not given 
l to bend the bow of Ulysses! In 
hi theorizing Mr Myers'’s book 
ill I! e its 
t Ph 5 } » for rf rly 
" ntur had been prominent in the 
ile nd finar il life of New York 
led n iturday, aged seventy-five 
H t hie ithor rf loint-Metallism,” 
zh e editions, and of 
] Cruising in the West 
Cruising in the Caribbean 


Science 


In Beaver World By Enos A. Mills. 
With illustrations from photographs 
by the Author. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.75 


Boston: 


Except a few good notes in magazine 
irticles, chiefly valuable for their pho- 
tographic illustrations, nothing of much 
account has been published about the 
beaver since the classic book by Lewis 
H. Morgan, issued in 1865. Mr. Mills has 
made his home since boyhood in the 
Rocky Mountains, winter and summer, 
yet has found time to ramble all over 
the continent, everywhere giving “studi 
us attention” to the beaver. “At any 
time during the past twenty-five years,” 


e explains, “I could go from my cabin 


yn the slope of Long's Peak, Colorado, 
to a number of colonics within fifteen 
minutes . One autumn my entire 
ime was spent in making observations 
and watching the activities of beaver in 
fourteen colonies Sixty-four days in 


succession I visited these colonies, three 


f them twice daily These daily inves 
tigations enabled me to see the prepar 
tion for winter from beginning to 
nad They also enabled me to under 
tand detall hi vith infrequent vis 
its I could not even have discovered.’ 
Kno these pretatory statements 
t we true, the reader will expect much 
novelty and minuteness of information, 


not be disappointed Mor 
! e will be pleased to find the story 
straightforward English, 


sympathetie entiment 


ry yet free from rhapsody or flighty hypo 
the rher is some repetition, be 

Lu several of the chapters have been 

previously used as separate articles; but 


an excellent index corrects this fault of 
orderly book-making 

The text of the book, so to speak, 
the history of a colony of beavers which 


xisted high up on Long's Peak, as men 


tioned. Their work and play, how they 
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obtained food, were housed, and solved 
the problem of winter; how they repair- 
ed accidents and invented new ways olf 
doing things to meet emergencies; and 
how, incidentally, they served the world 
by checking floods and storing water, 
are related with interesting details and 

hibited in photographs. Interwoven 

ith this are notes of comparative ob- 

rvations made elsewhere, sometimes 
corroborative, often at variance, mani- 
testing the individuality of colonies as 
vell as of single workers in adaptation 
to varying circumstances. 

The form and material of the beaver's 
house are familiar, but several widely 
accepted statements in regard to its 
structure seem less certain in the light 
of Mr. Mills’s experience. The construc- 
tion of a typical “lodge” in the Rocky 
Mountains is thus outlined: 

Most beaver houses stand in a _ pond, 
though a number are built on the shore 
and partly in the water, and still others 
on the bank a few feet away from the wa- 
ter. . . . Houses that are built in a pond 
usually stand in three or four feet of wa- 
ter. The foundation is laid on the bottom 
of the pond, of the size intended for the 
house, and built up a solid mass to a few 
forming the 
floor of the low-vaulted room which is en- 
closed by the thick house-walls. In build- 


inches above water-level, 


ing the house the beaver provides a tempo- 
rary support for the combined roof and 
walls by piling in the centre of the floor 
a two-foot mound of mud. Over this is 
placed a somewhat flattened teepee- or 
cone-shaped frame of sticks and small 
poles. These stand on the outer part of 
the foundation and lean inward with upper 
ends meeting against and above the tempo- 
rary support. The beaver then cover this 
framework with two or three feet of mud, 
brush, and turf, and thus make the walls 
and the roof of the house. When the outer 
part of the house is completed, they dig an 
inclined passageway from the bottom of 
the pond up through the foundation, into 
the irregular space left between the sup- 
porting pile of mud and the walls. And of 
this space they shape a room, by clawing 
out the temporary support and gnawing 
off the intruding sticks. This represents 
the most highly developed type of beaver 


house 


rhe reviewer does not know where 
else he could find so detailed an account 
of beaver architecture as this; and many 
other revelations of the work and psy- 
chology of the animal are equally origi- 


nal in statement. 


Prof. Charles K. Leith is bringing out, 
through Holt, a small volume on structural 
The little manual, “Elementary Geogra- 
why of North and Central America and the 


West Indies,” by F Db. Herbertson, is 
Volume V in the Oxford series (Frowde) 
It is a very condensed description, but is 
readable and well illustrated 
Recent anxiety over the national meat 
| mak timely the appearance of 
Sheep Farming written chiefly by the 


late John A. Craig, and published in Maco- 


| Vol. 97, No. 2505 


millan’s Rural Science series. When legis- 


lators propose to prohibit the killing of 
alves for veal, in order to conserve the 
beef supply, and when statisticians are cal- 
culating the diminution in the numbers of 
market lambs, all books which point the 
way to the raising of meat on our farms 
are of especial value. “Sheep Farming,” 
recognizing that the days of the open range 
are going, if not gone, encourages and ex- 
plains the keeping of sheep on the ordinary 
homestead farm. The book, three chapters 
of which are by H. P. Miller, thoroughly 
discusses farm equipment, the choice of 
breeds, the formation and management of 
a flock, and the preparation of sheep for 
exhibition. The illustrations are very sat- 
isfactory, especially the series showing a 
sheep-shearing expert at work. 


Drama and Musie 


“In the Vanguard” (Macmillan), a three- 
act play by Mrs. Katrina Trask, is animat- 
ed by such high purpose and contains so 
much sound philosophy that it is a pity its 
enthusiasm was not tempered by discretion 

by a little clearer recognition of the fact 
that this perverse and headstrong world is 
not yet ripe for government by Utopian 
principles. With a little larger admixture 
of worldly wisdom it might have been made 
much more effective. The theme of it is 
the folly, wickednesss, and wastefulness of 
war, and it is fortified by all the usual 
arguments, most of which, in theory at 
least, are entirely impregnable. To discuss 
them would be to provoke a futile contro- 
versy. Mrs. Trask’s hero resigns a lucra- 
tive legal position and turns soldier for the 
sake of the heroine, Elsa, who vows that 
she will only wed a hero. In war he dis- 
tinguishes himself greatly, winning glory 
and rapid promotion, but after a bloody 
battle he comes across a dying enemy, 
smitten with remorseful despair, who suc- 
ceeds in convincing him that each indi- 
vidual combatant must share the collective 
responsibility for all the lives destroyed 
in conflict, and that he himself is there- 
fore many thousands of times a murderer. 
So he throws up his commission, and his 
hopes in love, preferring to endure con- 
tumely rather than engage further in im- 
pious bloodshed. But, fortunately for him, 
a rich humanitarian, a believer in the 
philosophy and morals of Christ, although 
a bitter opponent of much clerical teach- 
ing and dogma, has, in the meanwhile, 
shown Elsa the superiority of spiritual 
to merely physical courage, and she is ready 
to welcome the returned soldier. Thus 
virtue triumphs after all, and is made su- 
premely comfortable by the wealthy bene- 
factor, Who finds the young man a profit- 
able and honorable job. It is a pretty, sen- 
timental story, written in places with no 
little vigor and eloquence, but it is not well 
suited, either in expression or form, for 
stage representation. 


Gabriele d’Anpunzio’s new play, “La 
Pisanelle, ou la Mort parfumée,” was pro- 
duced a fortnight ago at the ChAtelet Théa- 
tre in Paris. The action, we read ina notice 
in the London Times, takes place in Cyprus, 
when young Huguet de Lusignan ruled over 
an accursed island. According to proph- 
ecy, it would be delivered from pestilence 
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by the advent of a saint who would com«é The latest product of Max Reger’s busy the celebr 
in rags and in bonds on the poop of a cor- pen is a Roman Song of Triump! for er ! f \ 
sair’s felucca. Presently there runs into men’s chorus and orchestra. It is his opus t 
the port of Famagusta a felucca laden with 126. It was performed in Ber 1 few 
the booty of a sea raid, and when the ir weel ago att ronkiinstlerfest The text 
tain goes up after the prologue, sea rovers th riti of t Borse f ir re nd thi \\ 
are shown lustily disputing the ownership marks, offers « ortunity for litth esides rt at 
of La Pisanelle, a courtesan of Pisa, whos lecorative musi and this t ted Reger ted “ 
strange beauty inflames the hearts of all. to indulg it 
She is put up at auction, and the King’s . ra 
> — . An uninterrupted fortissimo last 
uncle, the Prince of Tyre, claims her as minut o longer } the » kind 
his property While he is extolling her of musical expr ior but esl ly a ! Ct 
loveliness, Huguet de Lusignan, the mel- rates into hols ull the 
} ; - this cas t I 1 T i I 
ancholy mad young King, rides through lj ot . 
si n ! ‘ I I 
he market-place, and to him La Pisanell in the middle part. wher. Ty , 
bound as had been foretold on the poop war are referred to; it contair tl nl \rt 
, . } fn ; ' ‘ . her 
yf the corsair’s craft, appears as the rag- “8's oO! nn hol . 
Reger h ! or it t ex 
ged saint at whose hands the stricken isl- pression of grief t , ; 
ind awaits deliverance. To the Prince of cords 
Tyre, however, she appears in a more secu- fui 13s I é ty 
: nti When Paderewski Manru” was pro 
i «ht, an 1e ng, in order to pre- ; R.A. Cambrids ! tv | 
lar lixht, and tt King, | 1 to | 
: - : duced in New York, pecially brought 
vent her falling into his hands, slays him cago: Th ty « is | 
1 . . . , ,.| over for the title réle the Polish tenor, Al —_ 
and flees from his Court The King’s . . , ( } 
: exander Bandrowski, who died a few we ao ve 
mother, anxious to free her son from the , ‘ ‘ 
ago at Cracow, aged fifty-thr In Po th iustrat 4 


spells and magic of La Pisanell who, it 
; : , , an e was fame sa Wagne nger net 
is whispered, may be Venus herself, in- land h famed as a i r si 


vites her to a great entertainment at the For a single sheet of paper, on wi lt is a pleasure to review a ‘ t 
Court. There, while she dances, slaves sur- Richard Wagner had written a few word hich suc Sincere and alin tu 
round her with heavy-scented blossoms, together with six bars from “Siegfried,” the fied approval can be given as jue t 
ind she meets her perfumed death sum of 450 marks was paid at an auction in these two mdeamea < ' rhe au 

a fer i e le | , wy © riz ne ‘ ' . 

The play, which is based mainly upon Berlin the other day. The original mar thor, already wide ki n int Unit 

; script of the eighth scene of the first act , 
ld Greek legends, is written in French *T!Pt ‘ f th ighth ne of t first ed States by an adn ible ork 
of “Tannhduser” brought 550 marks At 


blank verse modelled upon that of Honoré Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Istria, is 


a ‘ . > , é tion sever huets Vv tte by 
i’Urfé, with alternate lines of ten and six the Same auction 2 oe written 


feet. There are some passages of subtle Mozart when he was thirteen years old not only an se hed scholar 

and rhythmic grace, and the subject of the Were sold for 2,375 marks, while Weber's | W! —— se oe 8 ee 

play has enabled d’Annunzio to weave an "St grand sonata for piano was knocked itect of high reputation He is the de 
down for 3,100 mari About $200 (825 signer of a considerable volur 


intricate poetic pattern in which are min- 
gled the romantic mysticism and the ro- ™4@rks) was paid for a letter by Gluck in able work, which comprisé 


bust humor of the age The play, how- hich he wro to a friend that | had ¢lesiastical and university building 

. { sé yrraise | he ‘ren “for the) 
ever, suffers from the very wealth of the ™° USe for pr the French sides the recent remarkable achievement 
legend and the times which inspired it. #7 45 Chang able as the wea — of the underpinning and consolidation 


The opportunity for scenic display is great, 4 novel feature is to be introduced in of the fabr of Win 


and there is some romantic music by Hilde- ¢) 
brande da Palma. 


e public library of Los Angeles—a musi which was threatened with ruin 1 r 


om equipped with pianos on which pa 


. settling of the old foundation i] 
——___—_- trons of the general library can try o 
: .- probably the ost distinguished repre 
Scandinavian Violin Masters” is the title “"Y Of the music on hand to ascertain | tative of that srout Eng! : 
of a collection of pieces for violin and they can play it or care to buy it. Later para liae a riding . 2 wasageniee , 
piano, published by Nikolay Hansen. It in- | 2¢cording to the Tribune of that city, pho tects who successfully combine practical 
cludes Grieg’s “Ave Maris Stella,” a Ber-|"08Taph and graphophone records will be experience in the profession wit 
ceuse by Gode, Sinding’s “Bird in the | Provided for making selections before put highest culture of the universit and 
Grove,” with pieces by Malling, Halvorsen, | ©2@Sing a set of n record The room is the sound scholarship which the in- 
and others. to be made sound-proof, so that readers In | «yjeate: a class whic) as but few rep 
Mascagni was the conductor of the Verdi sm r parts of the library may not be di resentatives in tl ranks of th Ameri 
Centenary Festival given in Florence a few carnes Can profession, in ich the pre 
weeks ago. Under his direction the local Chopir complete letters hat it last of our driving and hu ract 
orchestra and choral association united been made accessible in a German transla leaves so litt] ‘ ! tus sud 
with soloists in the performance of selec- tion, by Bernhard Scharlitt, published ! rroductive , , 
tions from Verdi's early operas I Lon Breitkopf & Hartel I editor call it 
bardi,” “Ernani,” “Nabucco,” and “Travi- tention to t fact that son of Chopit Mi Jackson treat 
ata.” Mascagni was received vith en etters re neor t oduced in tl is phases « eal ba i le 
thusiasm when he appeared at tl lesk, Germatl I n of K ki’s biography,| ture with equal ! it ind ap i 
That he As not a great conductor any mor nd that the t re opied | tion, and suppl ents t t 
than he is a great composer did not seem Ni r t : nelud ai’ stud t « tor ' 
to make much difference on this « ision imber of letters not isly ued In the ft t tect 
He is famous—that was enoug H ilso : , 
made what is said to have been his first tior th Geors : ul 1 d des a 
public speech tra 
If Oscar Hammerstein has really engaged * th ( ayo , 
the famous Italian tenor, Anselmi, besides ' t to 
Melba, Maurice Renaud, and Leopoldo , ' 
Mugnone, whom some regard a n ¢ ni! t to Paris ' : ft . laintancs I t 


greater conductor than Tx 


rv? ‘ ’ ’ ’ ’ ey r ry 
have the nucleus for @ fine opera con ny venerous and t ‘ 
at his new theatre that is nm iilding Wher the t , nlik 
i alii 
It has been said that Toscanini is like) Ameri f ear is noted : 
“a5 : rValists if I z ‘ 
Bonci, whose finished art a il rimar t surp! vitl vhat r and fi 
 ' fy , odeae 1 hf , bestows upon R i tert 

ily to the musically initiated whi Mu t lagena! | 1 ‘ 

| lo , 
gnone is “the Caruso of operatic leader plano pi nd other rhe ime co acknowled¢ t t 
whose conducting appeals to th , ent Ww made recentl in London, at’ Of its masterp d t t 
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real parent of all the medieval and mod- 
ern styles, and defends it boldly and 
convincingly against the aspersions of 
narrow-minded critics (Vol. I, pp. 
7-12). 

The survey undertaken in these vol- 
umes covers the Roman sources of Chris- 
tian architecture and the history of the 
medieval styles in Europe from the de- 
cline of Rome to the beginnings of 
Gothic architecture. It includes, there- 
fore, an account of the beginnings of 
Christian architecture, of the early ba- 
silican churches, the Syrian and pro- 
vincial transitions to the domed Byzan- 
tine style; an admirable discussion of 
Byzantine architecture in Constanti- 
nople, Venice, Ravenna, and Salonica; 
chapters on the Lombard and Tuscan 
Romanesque churches of Italy and the 
German Romanesque architecture; and 
a series of chapters, occupying the great- 
er part of the second volume, on Ro- 
manesque architecture in France and 
England; closing with an excellent ana- 
lytical résumé of Byzantine and Ro- 
manesque architecture in general. The 
bistorical movements, the causes, ante 
cedents, and accompaniments of each 
characteristic development are adequate- 
ly traced. The analytical description of 
particular buildings includes most of 
the more notable examples of each 
style, and of many which, though less 
familiar than these to the ordinary stu- 
dent, are important or interesting as 
links in the chain of historic and ar 
tistic development. The brevity of the 
notice accorded to some even of the 
more important monuments—such, for 
example, as the cathedral and baptis- 
tery at Pisa—and the almost total ab- 
sence of reference to a number of the 
important Italy—San 
Zenone at Verona, for example—though 
they suggest haste or impatience, are 
more probably due to deliberate inten- 
tion; and are in any case compensated 
for by the fulness and the high quality 
of the accounts of Hagia Sophia, St. 
Mark's, the Abbey of Vézelay, and oth- 
er monuments of really first-rate impor- 
tance in the historical developments 


churches of 


vhich the author is seeking to trace 
The accounts of the Byzantine monu- 
ments of Salonica and of a number of 
the minor churches of Constantinopl 
which the Turks have preserved as 
mosques, are particularly valuable. Very 
interesting also is Mr. Jackson's report 
to the Commissioners of the Evkaf (re- 
ligious properties) of the Ottoman Em 
pire on the present condition of Hagia 
Sophia. The Greek and Russian Byzan 
tine churches are not discussed, presum- 
ably as lying outside the main current 
of architectural development selected. 
In his treatment of French and Eng- 
lish Romanesque architecture, to which 


209 pages of the second volume are de- 


voted, Mr. Jackson establishes a most 
impartial division of the space, assign- 


‘ing 125 pages to the French section, | 


against 84 to the English, Such gener- | 
ous recognition of the real relative im-| 
portance of the two architectures from 
the historical and technical point of | 
view, is not common with English writ-| 
ers. In spite of this reserve in the treat- 
ment of the English developments, Mr. 
Jackson's account of both the Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman styles and monuments) 
leaves little to be desired. One might | 
well have pardoned, not to say desired, | 
a rather more extended notice of the} 
cathedrals of Ely, Peterboro, and Nor- 
wich, of Waltham, St. Alban’s, and | 
Southwell abbeys (the last now South-| 
well Cathedral), and of old “St. Bart's” | 
in London; but here, as in other cases 
already referred to, the author was! 
probably following a set design. 

It is noticeable that Mr. Jackson 
omits all reference to the important in- 
vestigations and discoveries of Profes-| 
sor Goodyear relative to designed irreg- | 
ularities and optical refinements in| 
medieval buildings. Even in the case 
of Pisa Cathedral, he contents himself 
with remarking very briefly the vitaliz- 
ing effect of those minor irregularities 
signalized by Ruskin in his “Seven| 
Lamps of Architecture.” 

There are a few photographic views, | 
but most of the illustrations are from 
drawings, chiefly by the author. These, 
as well as those by his son and by other | 
artists, are without exception well chos- 
en and truly illustrative. There are | 
four reproductions of water-colors by 
the author, of Byzantine interiors at Sa- 
lonica, Ravenna, and Parenzo, and of 
the cloister of Le Puy, which are worthy 
of especial praise; they are exquisite in 
color and sufficiently detailed to be in- 
structive without sacrifice of artistic 
expressiveness. 

The books are handsomely made, and 
the proofs have evidently been read 
with exceptional care. A somewhat de- 
tailed scrutiny has brought to light only 
two trifling errors of typography, be- 
sides the two mentioned in the errata. | 
An elaborate chronological table adds | 
materially to the value of the work for) 
reference, and there is a fully detailed 
index. The two volumes must surely 
take their place among the standard 
classics of every architectural library. 


| 
| 
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The “Reminiscences of Augustus Saint 
Gaudens” have been edited and amplified 
by his son, Homer Saint Gaudens; and the 
work will be issued in the autumn by the 
Century Co. in two large volumes, with 
many Illustrations showing Saint Gaudens’s 
work, and persons and places associated 
with his life and career 


Messrs. Dickinson, of London, will pub- 
lish in the autumn “Samuel Cooper and 
the Miniature Painters of the Seventeenth 
Century,” by J. J. Foster 


s i 

| 

Dr. Ernet Steinmann, who is well known 
for his studies of the Sistine Chapel and | 


the Medici tombs, is about to publish by 


subscription a handsome volume on por- 
traits and other pictorial material concern- 
ing Michelangelo. Some seventy contem- 
porary portraits wili be reproduced from 
Dominic Anderson's negatives. “Die Por- 
traitdarstellungen des Michelangelo” is open 
to subscription at Klinkhardt & Biermann’'s, 
Loipzig, at £5 sterling, subject to increase 
a“* r issue. 

For those contemplating such a pilgrim- 
age “An English Cathedral” (Crowell), by 
Kate F. Kimball, will be found a con- 
venient and not overburdened guide. 


Finance 


—--——= 


THE BANKING BILL AT WASHING- 


TON. 

The two points in the new banking 
and currency bill which have impressed 
themselves most definitely on the finan- 
cial mind are the refusal of the dratt- 
ers of the bill to provide for a represen- 
tation of experienced professional bank- 
ers on the national supervisory board 
of the new system, and the inflationist 
bent of the original currency proposals. 
lt is never easy for financial markets to 


'determine what to do about an inflation 


argument; because currency inflation 
automatically drives up prices, even 
when the longer consequences of such 
un undertaking are sure to be unfortu- 
nate. The Stock Exchange was in doubt 
what to do, even when the Windom plan 
of 1890 was proposed—a scheme of cur- 
rency inflation, with a political connec- 
tion to it, that had most deplorabie re- 
sults. Other people than the Wall Street 
constituency have to take the front of 
the stage, when serious discussion over 
the possibility of inflation in a currency 
measure has begun. They will be in evi- 
dence when the public hearings begin be- 
fore the Congressional committees, and 
practical men of affairs give their judg- 
ment on the practical working of the 
plan. 

As for the argument based on undue 
political centralization, the central 
board, made up of Cabinet officers and 
politically-appointed outsiders, undoubt- 


‘edly creates many serious possibilities. 
| With the powers of that board defined 


as they were in the bill published a 
week ago, the experiment would have 
been most dangerous. The changes 
made last week, however—especially 


that which leaves the fixing of the re- 


discount rate in the hands of the re- 
gional banks—to some extent modify 


| this conclusion, and it will be still more 


modified if a further lopping-off of un- 
reasonable and improper powers as now 
proposed, is effected by amendment in 
the House 

It is further to be observed that, if 
the central board is meant in good faith, 
as its authors profess it to be meant, 


‘for a supervisory Federal commission, 


and if its functions are restricted to 
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those appropriate to that office, the pre | 


dominance of commissioners other than 
trained bankers need not be disturbing. 
The president of the Bank of France 
came from the customs service; the gov- 
ernors of the Bank of England are most- 
ly wholesale merchants. 
board were to be filled by fanatical 
Western legislators or by Wastern po- 
litical hacks, mischief of the most seri- 
ous sort might be ahead. But that is 
at least no visible probability; in fact, 
the terms of the bill do not actually ex- 
clude the appointment even of four 
bankers to the board. All that it says 
is that there must at least be one. The 
really vital question at issue is, not how 
the Federal board shall be made up, but 
whether improper powers, and the op- 
portunity for mischievous intermed- 
dling, are conferred upon it. 

A few words may be timely as to the 
original proposals, the changes made 
last week, why they were made, and 
why other changes ought to be insisted 


If, indeed, the! 


power of deciding what their discount 
rate shall be. The Federal board, under 
the original provisions of the bill, was 
“to establish each week” a rate “whicn 
shall be mandatory upon each Federal 
reserve bank and for each class of 
paper.” 

It was difficult to see, in that separa- 
tion of powers, anything short of ab- 
surdity. When to such a stipulation 
there was added the provision that the 
national board is to “have the right to 
determine or define the character of the 
paper thus eligible for rediscount,” the 
principle of regional independence is re- 
cuced to the merest shadow. It was as 
if another Home Rule bill were to con- 
fer on an Irish Parliament the power 
of local legislation, and were then to 
provide that all the bills proposed and 
passed in that Parliament should orig- 
inate at Westminster, and should not be 
changed. The conferrees at Washington 
were not so blind as to fail to see that 
by such a provision, the measure would 


on. There is a more or less prevalent | defeat its own purposes. 
impression that the purpose at Wash-| 
ington is to insist that the bill be enact-| which, should the general interests of 


One can imagine a system under 


ed as it stands, and without material | all the districts so require, the nation- 


umendment. But no one will find, either|al board might recommend to a region- | 


in President Wilson’s address to Con- | al bank a change in its official rate. It 
gress or in the several explanatory state |is conceivable that, under certain cir- 


ments given out in connection with the cumstances and with due formalities! 


bill, any evidence of such purpose. Even|and reservations, such a change might 
Mr. Bryan, in his publrshed comment) be required—though the wisdom even ot 
of last week, admits that “whatever de-|that would be debatable. But to have 


tects it may have will be brought out|one body of directors lend the money, | 
amend-| and another, a thousand miles away, fix 
| the lending rate, is a strange proposal. 


by discussion and cured by 
ment.” 


The “regional reserve bank” plan has| Such a plan would in effect mean either 


met with general commendation, and, in | 
the main, correctly so. It has been de 
scribed as the application of home rule! 
in banking to the great geographical di- | 
visions of the country. That this au- 
thority would have to be hedged about | 
with proper restriction and supervision 
under national auspices, no one has ever 
coubted. But to such supervision there 
are reasonable limits, and one of them is 
such interference as would deprive the 
regional reserve bank of its natural pow- | 
ers and functions, and therefore of its 
usefulness, as the central institution of 
its district. 

The duty of discounting or redis- 
counting paper infers the function of 
fixing the rate at which the capital shall 
be loaned. If the bill had contemplat- 
ed a national reserve institution, to re 
discount paper for the whole United 
States—as the Aldrich plan proposed— 
it would have been the business of that 
institution to establish the rediscount 
rate for all parts of the country. That 
plan the present bill repudiates, and | 
with good enough reason. But, after 
conferring on the regional central banks 
the duties and responsibilities of redis- 
counting commercial paper for the in-| 
stitutions in their several constituen- 
cies, it forthwith deprived them of all 





a central bank masquerading as a super- 
visory commission for regional reserve 
banks, or else would mean a system ot 
regional reserve banks with their nat- 
ural powers usurped at Washington. The 
proper and just distribution of powers, 
as between the “regional reserve banks” 
and the national supervisory board, is 
yet to be effected. It is not completed, 
even when the drafters of the bill have 
now placed the fixing of the bank rate 
with the district institutions, subject to 
review by the central board. It is abso- 


lutely essential to determine what the, 


scope of that “review” shall be. 

When the other provision of the orig- 
inal bill is considered—in connection 
with the $500,000,000 authorized Trea- 
sury notes, secured by banking assets 
und superimposed, so far as they are 
actually taken out, on all the other cur- 
rency now in circulation—that the na- 
tional board ig to fix in its discretion 
the tax upon such notes, any one in the 
least conversant with the history of 
finance must know that an enormous 
ond excessively hazardous authority 
would be conferred. 

The proposed new note-issue offered 
no solution of the problem of an elastic 
currency. It would merely have ex- 
panded the tota! circulating medium be- 





' yond the highest total ever reached be 


fore, with the prospect of return to 
the present volume if the Federal board 
saw fit to impose a sufficiently high tax 
In no case was actual automatic con- 
traction of the currency provided for 
If the board were not to have recourse: 
io such powers, or if it were not to ust 
them prudently, it would at least have 
to be admitted that the machinery ol 
currency inflation was in working order 

The plan as revised last week extend 
the scope of the noteissue machinery, 
eo that 5 per cent. of the existing bank 
note circulation shall be extinguished 
every year, and shall be replaced by the 
new “Treasury notes.” But the mis 
chievous power of a discretionary tax 
by the Federal board remains, and the 
whole noteissue plan is surrounded by 
such obscurity and uncertainty that the 
root-and-branch revision of the clauses 
referring to it is imperative 
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The Primitive Family as an 


Educational Agency 
By ARTHUR JAMES TODD, Ph.D. 


of the Department of Sociology, 
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Science Series. 8vo. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 
From widely scattered sources— 
travels, ethnography, folk-lore, stu- 


dies in the evolution of the law, mor- 
als, etc., and personal observation—the 


author has collected evidence on such 
problems as the economic basis of 
family life, the position of the wife, 
promiscuity, group-marriage, divorce, 
sex taboos, procreation myths, the 
couvade; primitive, moral, and vo- 
cational instruction; initiations, pu- 
berty ceremonies, et The fact that 
much of primitive education was 


genuine socialeducation is strongly 
emphasized. 
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